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THE LIFE OF 

APOLLO1NIUS T YA 1N_/E U S. 

From A.c. 4, to A.D. 96. 

APOLLONIlYS, the Pythagorean philosopher, was born at Tyana, AoUomu., 
in Cappadocia, in the year of Rome 750, four years before the born ,c.c.  
eommou Christiau era. 1 His rcputation bas been raised far above 
his personal merits, by the attempt ruade in the early ages of the 
Church, and since revived, " to briug him forward ni a rival to the 
Author of our Religion. His life was written with this object, m « 
 written by 
about a century after his death, by Philostratus of Lemnos, when Philostratus. 
Ammonius was systematizing the Eclectic tenets to meet the 
increaslng influence of the Christian doctrines. Philostratus 
engaged in this work at the instance of his patroness Julia Domna, 
wife of the Emperor Severus, a princess celebrated for ber zeal in 
the cause of Heathen Philosophy ; who put into his hands a journa! 
of the travels of Apo|lonius rudely written by one Datais, an 
Assyrian, his companion.  This manuscript, an account of his 
residence at Egoe, prior to h]s acquaintance with Datais, by 
lIaximus of that city, a collection of his letters, some private 
memoranda relative to his opinions and conduct, and lastly the 
public records of the cities he fl'equented, were the principal docu- 
ments from which Philostratus compiled his elaborate narrative, 
which is still extant. « Itis written with considerable elegance, but 
with more ornament and attention to the composition tlmn is con- 
sistent with corect taste. Though it is nota professed imitation 
of the Scripture history of Christ, it contalns quite enough to show 
that it was written with a view of rivalling it and accordingly, in 
the following age, it was nmde use of in a direct attack upon Chris- 
tian]ty by Hierocles,  Prefect of ]3ithylfia, a disciple of the Eclectic 
School, to whom a reply was written by Eusebius of Cesarea. The 
selection of  Pyt|mgorean Philosopher for the purpose of a com- 
parison with Christ was judicious. The attchment of the Pytha- 
gorean Sect to the discipline of the established religion, which most 

Olear. ad Philostr. I. 12. 
By Lord Herbert nd Mr. Blount. 
Philostr. I. 3. 
Ibid. I. 2, 3. 

 tis work was ealled Ag,» Csx60u¢ 
«, X¢,«,«« on this subject see Mo- 
sheim, Dissertat. de turbat,Z per recentiores 
Platonicos Eccle, Sec. 25. 
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342 APOLLOIIUS TYA.N«EUS. 
other Philosophies neglected ; its austerity, its pretended intercourse 
with heaven, its profession of extraordinary power over nature, and 
the authoritative tone ,of teaching" which tlfis profession counte- 
nanced, 6 were all in faveur of the proposed object. But with the 
plans of tbe Eclectics in their attack upon Christianity we haro no 
immediate concern. 
Philostratus beg'ins his work with an account of the prodigies 
attending the Philosopher's birth, which with all circumstances of 
a like nature, we shall for the present pass over, intending te make 
seine observations on them in the sequel. At the age of fourteen 
he was placed by his father under the care of Euthydemus, a dis- 
tinguished rhetorician of Tarsus; but being displeased with the 
dissipation of that city, he removed with his master te 2Egoe, a 
neighbouring town, frequentcd as a retreat for students in philo- 
sophy, r IIcre he ruade bimself nmster of the Flatonic, Stoic, 
Epicurean, and Peripatctic systems; giving, however, an exclusive 
preference te thc Pythagorean, which hc studied with Euxenus of 
Heraclea, a man whose life ill accorded with the ascetic principles 
of his Sect. At the early ag'e of sixteen years, according te his 
Biograpber, be resolved on strictly conforming himself te the pre- 
cepts of Pytbagoras, and, if possible, rivalling the fame of his 
nmster. IIe renounced mfimal food and wine; restricted bimself te 
the use of linen garments, and sandals ruade of the bark of trees ; 
suffered lais hair ri grow; and betook himself te the temple of 
.cEsculapius, who is said te bave regarded him with peculiar 
fvour. 8 
On the news of his f,ther's death, which took place not long 
afterwards, he left _,goe for his native place, where he gave up 
half lfis inheritanee to his elder brother, whom he is said fo bave 
reelaimed ri-oto a dissolute course of lire, and the greater laarg of 
the remainder to his poorer relatives2 
Frior to eomposing any Philosophiel work, he though it neees- 
s«ry to observe the silence of rive years, which was the ppointed 
initiation into the esoterie doctrines of lais Sect. During this rime 
he exereised his mind in storing up materias for future refleetiom 
We are told, tlm on several occasions he hindered insurrections in 
the cities in which he resided, by the mute eloquence of his look 
ud gestures ; xo__a faet, however, whieh we are able to trace to the 
invention of lais Biographer, who, in his zeal o compare him o his 
toaster, forgot tht the disciples of the Pythagorean sehool denied 
flmmselves during their silence he itereourse of mixed soeiety, n 
The period of silence being expired, Apollonius passed through 
the lrineip«l eities of Asi Iinor, diSlauting in the Temples in imita- 
tion of Pyhagors, unfolding the mysteries of his See fo sueh as 
were observing their probtionary silence, discoursing wih tho 
 Philostr. I. 17, VI. 11.  Ibid. I. 7. a Ibid. I. 8. Apollon. Epis. 0. 
a lbid. I. 13. ao Ibid. I. l, 15. n Brucker, Vol. II. p. 10. 
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Greek Priests about divine rites, and reforming the worship of Bar- 
barian cities. 1 This must have been his employment for many 
years ; the next incident in his life being his Eastern journey, which 
was hot undcrtaken till he was between forty and fifty years of 
His object in this expeditiou was to consult the Magi and Brach- 
mans on philosophical subjects; in which he but followed the 
cxample of Pythagoras, who is said to have travelled as far as India 
for the same purpose. At Nineveh, where he arrived with two 
companicns, he was joined by Datais, already mentioned as his 
journalist) 4 Proceeding thence to Babylon, he had some inter- 
views w:th the Magi, who rather disappointed his expectations ; and 
was weli received by Bardanes the Parthian King', who, after detain- 
ing hila at his Court for the greater part of two years, dismissed 
him with tna@s of peculiar honour. 1 From Babylon he proceeded 
to Taxila, the sent of Phraotes, King of the Indians, who is repre- 
sented as an adept in the Pythgorean Philosophy ; 1¢ and passing on, 
at length acconlplished the object of his expedition by visiting 
Iarchas, Chief of the Brachmans, from whom he is said to have 
learned many valuable theurgie secrets. 1 
On his return to Asia Minor, after an absence of about rive years, 
l:e stationed himself for a time in Ionia ; where the faine of his 
u-avels and his austcre node of lire procured considerable attention 
to his philosophieal harangues. The cities sent cmbassies to him, 
decreeing him public honours; while the oracles pronounced hinl 
more than mortal, and referred the siek to him for relief, ls 
From Io;fia he passed over to Greece, and ruade his first tour 
through its principal cities; ls visiting tho temples and oracles, 
reforming the divine rites, and son.etimes exercising his theurgic 
skill. Except at Sparta, however, he seems to bave attracted 
little attention. At Eleusis his application for admittance to the 
:Mysteries was unsuccessful ; as was, at a later period of his life, a 

12 Philostr. I. lô. 
 See Olear. prcefat, ad vitam. As he 
died, r.c. 849, he is usually considered 
to have lived to a hundred. Since, 
howe'er, here is an interval of almost 
twent'¢ years in which nothing impor- 
tant lappens, in a part of his lire too un- 
connected with any public events to fix 
its chronology, it is highly probable that 
the date of his birth is put too early. 
Philostratus says, that accounts varied, 
rnaking him live eighty, ninety, or one 
hundred years; see VIII. 29. See also 
II 1". where, b_v some inaccuracv, he 
mke''him to ha:e been in India t;,'enty 
years before he was at Babvlon. Olear. 
ad Iocum et prwfat ad vit. The common 
date of iris birth is fixed by his Biogm- 
pher's merely accidental mention of the 
revoit of Archelaus against the Romans, 
as taking place belote Apollonius was 
tventy years old; sec I. 12. 

4 Pbilostr. I. 19. 
1 Ibid. I. 26, aàfia 
1¢ Ibid. II. 1--40. Brucker, VoL II. 
p. 110. 
 Ibid. III. 51.] 
1 Ibid. IV. 1. It is observable that 
this is the first distinct mention which 
his Biographer furnishes ofhis pretending 
to extraordinarypower. The history of 
Lucian's A.lexander leads us to suspect 
a secret uncterstanding between him and 
the Priests, who might not be unwilling 
to avail themselves of his alliance in 
opposition to the exertions and miracles 
of St. Paul about that rime in the same 
par. That the Apostles were opposed 
by counter pretensions to miraculous 
power, we learn from Acts xiii. 8; se 
also Acts viii. and xix. 
9 Ibid. IV. 11, et seq. 

Traveis in 
India. 
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similar attempt af the Cave of Trophonius.  In both places 
reputation for Magic was the cause of his exclusion. 
llitherto out mentait bas given the unvaricd life of a mere Pytha- 
gorean, which nmy be comprehendcd in three words, mysticism, 
travcl, and disputation. From thc date of his journcy to Rome, 
which succeedcd his Grecian tour, it is in some degree connected 
wifl fim history of the timcs; and though much may be owing to 
the invention of I)hilostratus, thcre is neithcr reason nor necessity 
for supposing the narrative to be in substance untrue. 
Nero had at this rime prohibitcd the study of philosophy, a]leging 
that it was nmde the pretcnce for Magical practices;2'--and the 
report of his excesses so alarmed thc followers of Apollonius as they 
approached Rome, that out of thirty-four who had accompanied him 
thus far, eight only could be prevailed on to proceed. On his 
arrival, thc strangeness of his proceedings caused him to be 
brought successively belote the consul Telesinus and Tigellinus the 
Miuister of Nero;  both of whom however dismissed him after 
examination ; thc former from a secret leaning towards 1)hilosophy, 
the lattcr from fear (as we are told) of his extraordinary powers. 
He was in consequence allowed to go about af his pleasure from 
Temple to Temple, haranguing the pcople, and prosecuting his 
reforms in the worship paid to the Gods. :But here, as before, we 
discover marks of incorrectness in the :Biographer. Had the edict 
against Philosophers been as severe as he represents, neither Apol- 
lonius, nor Demetrius the Cynic, who joined hinl after his arrival, 
would have been permitted to renmin; certainly not Apollonius, 
aftcr his acknowledgment of his own lIagical powers in the presence 
of Tgelhnus. * 
Denied by Philostratus all insight into the circumstances which 
influencêd the movements of Apollonius, ve must attend whither he 
thiaks fit to conduct him. We find him next in Spain, taking part 
in the conspiracy forming against Nero by Vindex and others. " 
The political partisans of that day seem to bave ruade use of pro- 
fessed jug'lers and Magiciaus to gain over the body of the people 
to thcir interests. To this may be attributed Nero's banishing such 
characters from Rome; u and Apollonius had probably been already 
serviceable in tllis way at thc Capital, as he was now in Spain, and 
immediate]y after to Vespasianus ; and at a lter period to Nerva. 

20 When denied at the latter place, he 
forced his way in. Philostr. VIII. 19. 
2 Ibid. IV. 35. Brucker (Vol. II. p. 
Il8) with reason thinks this prohibition 
e.xtended only to the profession of magic. 
 Ibid. IV. 40, &c. 
 Brucker, Vol. II. p. 120. 
2 Philostr. V. 10. 
25 Astrologers were concernea in 
Libo's conspiracy against Tiberius, and 
punished. Vespasianus, as ve sha]! 
ha'e occasion to notice presently, marie 

se of them in furthering his nolitieal 
)ns. Tit. st. fl.,Z_S: 
their predietin Nero s accession, the 
deaths of Vitellius and Domitianus, &e. 
Thev were sent into banishment bv 
Tibërius, Chudius, Vitellius, and DÇ- 
mitianus. Philostratus deseribes Nero 
as issuing his edict o leavig the Capital 
for Greece, IV. 47. These circumstan- 
ces seem fo imply that astrologT, magie, 
&c.,. we.re at that ime of e-.onsiderabI 
service an political intrigues. 
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Itis next expedltions were to Africa, to Sicily, and so fo Greece,  
but'as thcy do not supply any thing oï importance fo the clucidation 
of his character, if may be suicient thus to bave noticed them. At 
Athens he obtained the initiation in the Mysteries, for which he had 
on his former visit unsuccessfully applled. 
The following spring, the sevcnty-third of hls lire according to 
the common ea.lculation, he proceedcd fo Alexandria: -"7 where he 
attracted the notice of Vespasiaaus, who had just assumed the 
purple, and seemed de.irous of countenancing his proceedings by 
the sanction of Religion. Apollonlus might be recommended to him 
for this purpose by the faine of his travels, his reputation for 
theurgic knowledge, and his late acts in Spain agMnst lqero. It is 
satisfactory to be able fo bring two individuals into contact, each of 
whom lins in his turn been ruade to rival Christ and his Apostles in 
pretcnsions fo miraculous power. Thus, clalms which appeared to 
be advanced on distinct grounds are fou,,d to coalesce, and by the 
union of their separate inconsistencies contribute fo expose each 
othcr. The celebrated cures by Vespasianus are connected with 
the ordlnary juggles of the Fythagorean School ; and Apollonius is 
round here, as in many other instances, to be the mere tool of 
polltical factions. But on the charactcr of the latter we shall bave 
more fo say presently. 
His Biogmpher's account of his tïrst meeting wlth the Emperor, 
which is perlmps substantially correct, is amusing from the regard 
which both parties p,id to effec in their behaviour. s The latter, 
ou eatering Alexandria was met b i the great body of the Magls- 
trates, Proefects, and Philosophers of the clty; but hot dlscovering 
Apollonius in the number, he hastily asked, "whether the Tyanoean 
was in Alexandria," and whea told he was philosophizlng in the 
Serapeum, proceeding thither he suppliantly entreated him to make 
him Emperor; and, on the Fhilosoiher's answering he had already 
donc so in praying for a just and venerable Sovereign,  he avowed 
his determination of putting himself entirely into hls hands, and of 
declining the Sul)reme power unless he could obtain his countenance 
in assuming it. ° A formal consultation was in consequence held, 
at which, besides Apollonius, Dio and :Euphrates, Stoics in the 
Emperor's train, were allowed to deliver their sentiments; when 

Athens, 

And 
Alexandria. 

Introduced 
to 
Vespasianu*.. 

« Philostr. V. 11, &c. 
27 Ibid. V. 20, &c. 
 Ibid. V. 27. 
9 Tacitus relates, that when Yespa- 
sianus vas going to theSerapeum, ut super 
rebus iraperii consuleret, Basilides, an 
Egyptian, vho was at the time eighty 
mïïs distant, suddenly appeared to him ; 
from his naine the emperor drew an omen 
that the God sanetioned his assumption of 
the Imperial power. Hist. IV. S °. This 
suffieiently agrees in substance with the 
naxrative of lhilostratus to give the latter 

some probability. It was on this occasion 
that the thmous cures are said to have 
been wrought. 
o As Egypt supplied Rome with corn, 
Vespasianus by taking possession of that 
country almost seeured to himself the 
Empire. Tacit. Iffist. II. S o., III. S. 
Philostratus howeer insinuates that he 
was alreadv in possession of supreme 
power, and came to Egypt for the sanc- 
tion of Apollonius. T 
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the lutter Philosopher entered an honest protest against the sanction 
Apollonius was giving to the ambition of Vespasianus, aud advocated 
the restoration of the Roman State to ifs ancient republican form. a 
This diffcrcnce of opinion laid the foundation of  lasting quarrel 
between the rival advisers, to which Yhilostl'atus makes frequent 
allusion in the course of his history. Euphrates is mentioned by 
the ancients in terres of high commendation; by Pliny especially, 
who knew him well. s tle seems to bave seen dirough his opponent's 
character, as we gather even fi'om Philostratus ;ss and when so plain 
a reason exists for the dislike which Apollonius, in his Letters, 
and Philostratus, manifest towards him, their censure must not be 
allowed to weigh against the testimouy of unbiassed writers. 
After parting ri'oto Vespasianus, Apollonius undertook an expcdi- 
tion into 2Ethiopia, wherc he held discussions with the Gymno- 
sophists, and visited thc cataracts of the Nilc.  On his return he 
rcceived the ncws of the destruction of Jcrusalem; and being 
plcascd with tlie modcsty of the couqucror, wrote to him in com- 
mendation of it. Titus is said to bave iuvited him fo Argos in 
Cilicia, for the sake of his advice on various subjects, and obtained 
from him a promise that at some future rime he would visit him at 
Iomefl a 
On thc succession of Domitianus, he became once more engaged 
in the political commotions of the dav, exerting himself to excite the 
countries of Asia Minor against he mperor. s« These proceedings 
at length occasioned an ordcr ri'oto the Government to bring him to 
Rome ; which, however, according fo his Biographer's account, he 
anticipated by voluntarily surrendering himself, under the idea that 
by his prompt appearance he might remove the Emperor's jealousy, 
and save Nerva and others whose political interests he had been 
promoting. 0u arriving at Rome he was brought before Domi- 
tianus; and when, very inconsistently with his wish to shield his 
ri'tends from suspicion, he lamched out into praise of Nerva, he was 
forced away into prison to the company of the worst criminals, his 
hair and beard were eut short, and his limbs loaded with chains. 
After sonm days he was brought to trial ; the charges against him 
being the singularity of his dress and appearmce, his being called 
a God, his foretclling a pestilence at Ephesus, and hîs sacrificing  
child with Nerva for the purpose of aug'ury, s Philostratus supplies 
us with un ample defence, which he was to bave delivered, m had he 

Philostr. V. 31. 
Br,cker, Vol. II. p. 566, &c. 
Philostr. V. 37, he makes Euphrates 
«««¢«,. See Brucker; and Apollon. 
Epist. 8. 
Ibid. VI. 1, &c. 
Ibid. VI. 

 Philostr. VIL 1, &c. see Brucker, 
Vol. II. p. 128. 
s Ibid. VIII. 5, 6, &c. On account of 
his tbretelling the pestilence he was hon- 
oured as a God by the Ephesians, 
21. Hence this prediction appeared in 
the indiotment. 
Euseb. in Hier. 41. 
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hot in the course of the proceedings suddenly vanîshed from the 
Court, and transported himself to Puteoli, whither he had bcfore 
sent on Datais. 
This is the onlv miraculous occurrence which forces itself into the 
pretended 
history as a eom]onent part of the nrrative ; the test being of esy niraculous 
omission without any detriment to ifs entireness, a9 And strictly di:*appear- 
speaking, eveu here it is hot the miracle of transportation whieh 
inerferes with its eontinuity, buç his mere liberation from confine- 
ment: whieh, though we should adroit the arbitrary ssertions of 
Philostratus, seems very elearly to lmve tken place in the regulr 
coin'se of business. Ite allows that just belote the Philosopher's 
pretended disappearance, Domitianus had publicly acquitted him, 
and that after the miracle he procceded to hear tlle cause next in 
order, as if nothing had happened ;o and tclls us, moreover, that 
Apollonius on his return from Greccc gave out that he had pleaded 
lais owu cause and so escaped, no allusion being ruade to a miraculous 
preservation 
After spending two years in the latter country in his usual Philo- 
sophical disputations, he passed into Ionia. According to lais 
Biogï'apher's chronology, he was now approaching the completion of 
his hundredth year. We may easily understand, therefore, that 
when invitcd to Rome by Nerva, who had just succeeded to tlle 
Empire, he declined the proposed honour with an intimation that 
their meeting must be deferred to another state of benlg." His 
death took place shortly after; and Ephesus, Rhodes, and Crete HisDeath. 
are variously mentioned as the spot at which it occurred, a A 
Temple was dedicated to him at Tyana, u which was in consequence 
accounted one of the sacred cities, and peitted the privilege of 
electing its own 5Iagistrates. a 
He is said to bave written « a treatise upoh Judicial Astrology, a ri, WorU. 
work on Sacrifices, another on Oracles, a Life of Pythagoras, and 
an account of the answers he received from Trophonius, besides the 
memoranda noticed in the opeuiug of our memoir. A collection of 
extanC 
Letters ascribed to him is still " 
It may be regretted that so copious a history, as that which we 

sa Perhaps his causing the xa'iting of 
the indictment to vanish trom the paper, 
xvhen he xvas brought be/bre Tigellinus, 
may be an exception, as Being the alleged 
cause of his acquittal, In general, how- 
ever, no conoequence lbllows from his 
marvellous actions: e.g. when imprisoned 
by Domifianus, in order to show Damis 
his power, he is described as drawing his 
leg out of the fetters, and then-- putt- 
ing it back agn. E«¢«« «  
«zan«, ,  sbg{, «e&¢u«, VIL 38. 
A great exertion of power with appa- 
rently a M1 objeet. 
 Philostr. VIII. 8, 9. 'EOE}  «x0 

Philostr. VIII. 15. " 
Ibid VIII. 27. 
Ibid. VIII. 30. 
Ibid. I. 5, VIIL 9. 
A coin of Hadrian's reign is extant 
with the inscription, T«,« 1¢, «, 
«»*gç. 01car. ad Philostr.VIII. 31. 
See Bayle, Art. dçollonius: and 
Brucker. 
Bishop Llord considem them spu- 
rious, but 01eaius and Brucker show 
them is good reason om inrnal 
evidence to suppose them genuine. Sec 
01car. AdÇfnd. oe proet.Epistol. ; and 
Brucker,  ol. II. p. 147. 
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bave abrldged, should not contaln more authentic and valuable 
marrer. :Both the secular transactions of the rimes and the history 
of Christianity might ]mve been illustrated by the lire of one, who, 
wbile an instrument of tbe partisans of Vindex, VesI)asianus , and 
:NerTa, was a contemporauf and in some respects a rival of the 
Apostles; and who, probably, was with St. Paul at Ephesus and 
lome. 4s As far as his personal character is concerned, there is 
nothing tobe lamented in these omissions. Both his Biographer's 
panegyric and his owu Letters convict him of pedantry, self-conceit, 
and affectation incompatible with the feelings of an enlarged, culti- 
vated, or amiablc mind. tIis virtues, as we bave already seen, 
wcre temperance and a disregard of wealth ; and wlthout them it 
would lmve been hardly possible for him to bave gained the popu- 
larity which he enjoyed. The grcat object of his ambition was to 
emulatc the faine of his toaster; and his efforts seem to have been 
fully rewardcd by the gcneral admiration he attracted, the honours 
paid him by thc 0racles, and the attentions shown him bymen in 
power. 
We might hve been inclined, indeed, to suspect that his reputa- 
tion existed principally in his Biographer's panegyrlc, were it hot 
mentioned by other writers. The celcbrity which he bas enjoyed 
since the writiugs of the Eclectics, by itself affords but a faint 
presumption of his notoricty before they appeared. Yet after ail 
allowances, there rcmains enough to show that, however fabulous 
the dctails of his history may be, there was something extraordinary 
in his lire and character. Some foundation there must hae been 
for statements which his culogists were able fo maintain in the face 
of those who would hure spoken out had they been altogether novel. 
Pretensions never before advanced must bave excited the surprise 
and contempt of-the advocates of Christianity. 4 Yet Eusebius styles 
hJm a wise man, and seems to adroit the correctness of Philostratus, 
except in the miracu]ous parts of the narrative. »° Lactantius does 
hot deny that a statue was erected fo him af Ephesus;  and Sidonius 
Apollinaris, who even wrote his lire, speaks of him as the admira- 
tion of the countries he traversed, and the favourite of monarchs.  
0ne of his works was deposited in the palace af Antium by the 
Emperor ttadrian, who a]so formed a collection of his letters 
statues were erected to him in the temples, divine honours paid him 
by Caracalla, Alexander Severus, and Aurelianus, and magical 
virtu« attributed to his naine. ¢ 

4s Apollonius continued at Ephesus, 
Smyrna, &c. from A.p. 50 to about 59, 
nd was at Rome from A.. 63 to 66. St. 
Paul passed through Ionia into Greece 
.v. 53, and was at Ephesus .v. 54, and 
.again from .v. 56 to 58; he was at Rome 
n .v. 65 and 66, when he was martyred. 
49 Lucian and Apuleius speak of him 

as if his naine xvere familiar to them. 
O|ear. proef, ad Vit. 
o In Hierocl. 5. 
 Inst. V. 3. 
» See Bay|e, Art. Aoollonius ; and 
Cudworth, Intell. Svst. IV. 14. 
a Phiiostr. Viii. 9, °,20. 
r See Eusebbas, Vopiscus, Lampridius, 
&c. as quoted by Bayle. 
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It has in consequence been made a subject of dispute, how far 
his reputation was built upon that supposed claire to extraordinary 
power which, as was noticed in the opening of dur memoir, has led 
to his comparison with sacred nmnes. If it could be shown that he 
did advauce such pretensions, and upon the strcngth of them was 
admitted as an object of divine honour, a case would be ruade out, 
not indeed so strong as that on which Christianity is founded, yet 
remarkable enough to demand dur serious examination. Assuming, 
then, or overlooking flfis necessary condition, sceptical writers bave 
been forward to urge the history and character of Apollonius as 
creating a difllculty in the argument for Christiauity derived h'om 
Miracles; while theh" opponents bave sometimes attempted to 
account for a phenomenon of which they had hOt yet ascertained 
the existence, and most gratuitously bave ascribed his supposed 
power to the influence of the Evil principle.  On examination, we 
shMl find not a shadow of a reason for supposing that Apollonius 
worked Miracles, in any proper sense of the word ; or that he pro- 
fessed to work thcm; or that he rested his authority on extra- 
ordinary works of any kind; md it is strange indeed tiret Christians, 
with victory in their hands, should hure so mismanaged their cause 
as to establish an objection where noue existed, and in their haste 
to extricate themselves from an imaginary difl]culty, to overturn due 
of the main arguments for rcvealed Religion. 
To state these pretended prodlgies is in most cases a refu- 
ration of their claire upon dur notice,  and even those which are 
not in themselves exceptlonable, become so from the circmn- 
stances or manner in which they took place. Apollonius is said fo 
bave been an incarnation of the God Proteus; his birth was 
announced by the falling of a thunderbolt and a chorus of swans ; his 
death signalized by a wonderful voice calling him up to tIeaven ; 
and after death he appeared to a youth to convince him of the 
immooEality of the sou].  tIe is reported fo bave known the 
language of birds; to bave evoked the Spirit of Achilles; to bave 
dislodged a demon from a boy; to bave detected an Empusa who 
was seducing a youth into marrlage ; when brought before Tigellinus, 
to have caused the writing of the indictment to vanish from the 
paper; when imprisoned by Domitianus, to bave miraculously 
released himself from his fetters; to bave discovered the sou] of 
Amasis in the body of a lion; to bave cured a youth attacked by 
hydrophobia, whom he pronounced to be Telephus the Mysian. s In 
declaring men's thoughts and distant events he indu]ged most liber- 

$ See Brucker on this point, Vol. II. 
. 141, who refers to various authors. 
nsebius takes a more sober view of the 
hquestion, allowing the substance of the 
istory, but dispuiing the extraordinary 
parts. See in Hierocl. 5 and 12. 
os Most of them are imitations of the 
miracles attributed to Pythagoras. 

 See Philostr. I. 4, 5, VIII. 30, 31. 
tte insinuates (Cf. VIII. 9 with 31,) that 
Apollonius was taken up alive. Se« 
Euseb. 8. 

 Ibid. IV. 3, 16, 20, P.5, 44, V. 2, V1. 
43, VII. 38. 

Miraculous 
pretensions 

nnt ruade by 
hirnself. 

Enumera- 
tion of theso 
Miracle 
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ally; adopting a brevity, which seemed becoming the diguity of lals 
clmracter, while if securcd his prediction fronl tlle possibility of au 
entire f«ilure. For instance : he gavc previous intimation of Nero's 
lmrrow escape f,'om lightning; foretold the short reigns of his 
successors; informed Vespasianus ai Alcxandria of tlle burning of 
the Capitol ; predicted the violcnt death of Titus by a relative ; dis- 
covered a knowlcdge of the private history of his Egyptian guide; 
foresaw thc wreck of a ship he had embarked in, and the execution 
of a Cilician 'roproetor. 9 We must not onfit his tïirst predicting 
and thcn removing a pestilence at Ephcsus ; the best authenticated 
of his professed Miracles, bcing attestcd by file erecting of a statue 
to him in consequence. Ite is said to have put an end to the 
nlalady by commanding au aged man fo be stoned, whom he pointed 
out as its author, and who whcu the stones were removed was found 
changed iuto the shape of a dog. c° 
0n thc insipidity and inconclusiveness of most of thcse lcgenùs, 
considcred as cvidences of extraordinary power, itis unnecessary fo 
eularge ; xet these are tlle prodigies which some writers have put lu 
compctition with tho Christian Miracles, and which others have 
thought nêcessary' to ascribe to Satanic influence. Two indeed 
there arc which must be mentioned by thetnselves, as being more 
worthy our attention than the l'est: his raising a young maid at 
Rome, who was being carried to burial, and lais proclaiming at 
Ephesus the assassination of Domitianus at the very time in which 
it took place. 6 But, not to spcak at present of the want of all 
satisfactory evidence for either fact, the account of the former, we 
may observe, bears in its language and detail evident marks of being 
writtcn iu imitation of Scripture hIiracles,  and the latter bas ail 
tho appearance of a political artifice employed to excite tho people 
against the tyrant., and êxaggerated by the Biographcr. ç 

$9 Philostr. 1.12, IV.24, 43, V. 11--13,18, 
30, VI. 3, 32. His prediction of tl,e ruin 
of the Proproetor is conveyed in the mere 
exclamation,--7  « ««, meaning 
the day of his execution ; of the short 
reis of Nero's successors, in his saying, 
that many Thebans would succeed him ; 
i; z¢g xa5 qzb, adds Philostratus, 
like ambiguity attend, more or 
his predictions. 
 Ibid IV. 1. 
e Ibid. IV. 45, and VIII. 26. 
ee This is miist flm the paage : 

 'H¢«æv¢ ««gsF¢«. Çf. Mark v. 39, 
&c. Luke vil 11 8ee also John . 
43; Acts iiL 46. In the sequel, 
prents offer him money, which e ive 
 a portion to the damsel. See 2 Ki 
v. 15, 16, and other similar psag of 
Scripture. 
8 As Apollonius was befm this busHy 
engaged in promoting ervas interests 
among the Ionians, it seems probable tha 
the words in question were utred with 
a similar ew. Dion (Lb. 67D mentions 
a person in Geany who predicted the 
dth of Domitiam; and says that 
trologe, (among whom Tzetz num- 
bers Apollonius, had ibretold Nerv's 
advancement. There  littlo doub 
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:But the trifling charaeter of most of these prodigies is easily 
accounted for, when we consider the means by which the author pro- 
fessed to work them, and the cause to which he rcferred thenl. Of 
Miracles, indeed, which are asserted to proceed from the Author of 
nature, sobriety, dignity and conclusiveness may fairly be required; 
but when an individual ascribcs his extraoMinary power to his know- 
ledge of some merely human secret, impropriety does but evidence 
his own want of taste, and ambiguity his want of skill. We bave 
no longer a right to expect a great end, worthy means, or a frugal 
and judicious application of the Miraculous gift. :Now, Apollonius 
claimed nothing beyond a fuller insight into nature than oflmrs had ; 
a knowledge of the fated and immutable laws to which it is con- 
formed, of the hidden springs on which it moves. « tic brought a 
secret ff'oto the East and used it; and though he professed to be 
favoured, and in a manner taught by good Spirits,  yet hc certainly 
referred no part of his power to a Supreme intelligence. Theurgic 
virtues, or those which consisted in communion with the Powers and 
Principles of nature, were lligh in thc scale of Fythagorean excel- 
lence, and to them it was that he ascribed his extraordinary gift. 
By temperate living, it was said, the mind was enducd with ampler 
and more exalted facultics than it othcrwise possessed; partook 
more fully of the nature of the One universaI Soul, was gifted with 
Prophetic inspiration, and a kind of intuitive pcrception of secret 
things.  This power, dcrived from the favour of the celestial 
Deities, who were led to distinguish the virtuous and high-minded. 
was quite distillCt from Magic, an infamous, uncertain, and deceitfid 
art, consisting in a compulsory power over infernal Spirits, operat- 
ing by means of Astrology, Auguries and Sacrifices, and directed 

Real naturo 
of his 
pretension 

these predictions were intended to com- 
pass their own aecomplishment. Dion 
confirms Philostratus's accourir of the 
occurrence in question ; but merely says, 
that Apollonius ««à .¢,'.,« 10 
8o, cried out «r }«, &c. Lib. 
67. He then adds, o i hvr 7,o, 
uly satisthcto in testïmony given 130 
yeam after the event. Allowing, how- 
ever, for some exaggeration, his account 
is perfectly consistent with the supposi- 
tion that the exclamation of Apollonius 
w intended to subserve a politieal pur- 
pose. Let us now see how Philostratus 
h embellished the story. 

he differs from Dlon in an esoentlal point,} 
26. 
 Philostr. V. 12; in L , he associates 
Democritus, a atural hilosoher, with 
Pvthagoras and Empedocles. See VIII. 
7,'Sec. 8, and Brucker, Vol. I. p. 1108, 
and p. 1184. 
 In his apology befom Domitianus, 
he exprely attriSutes his removM of the 
Ephesian pestilence to Hercul, and 
makes this meription the test of a vine 
Philopher  distinguished om a Ma- 
gieian, VIII. 7, Sec 9, ubi vid. Olear. 
e'e also lI. 37, VI. 11, VIII. 5. 
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to the personal emolument of those who cultlvated it. .7 To out 
present question, however, this distinction is unimportant. To 
whichever principle the Miracles of Apollonius be referred, Theurgy 
or Magic, in cither case they are independent of the First Cause, and 
hot granted with a vicw to the particular purpose to which they are 
to be applied. s We have also incidentally shown that they did hot profcss to be 
]Iiracles in the proper meaning of the word, that is, evident excep- 
tions to the laws of narre-e. At t]le utmost they do but exemplify 
the aphol'iSln " knowlcdge is power. '' Such as are within the 
range of humm knowledgc are no Miracles. Those of them, on 
he contrary, which are beyond it, will be round on inspection to be 
unintelliglble, and to couvey no eidence. The prcdiction of an 
earthquakc (for instance) is hot necessarily supcrhuman. An inter- 
pretation of the discourse of birds can nevcr be verified. In under- 
standing languages, kuowing future events, discovering the pur- 
poses of othcrs, recognising human souls when enclosed in ner 
bodies, Apollouius merely professes extreme penetration and extra- 
ordinary acquaintance with nature. The spell by which he evokes 
Spirits and exorcises Demons, implies the mere possession of a 
secret ;0 and so perfectly is his Biograpllcr aware of this, as almost 
to doubt the resuscitation of the Roman damsel, the only decisive 
Miracle of them all, on the ground of its being spernaural, insinu- 
ating, that perhaps she was dead only in appearance, n Hence, 
moreover, may be understood the memillg of the charge of Mag]c, 
as brought against the early Christians by their Heaflen adversaries ; 
the Miracles of the Gospcls belng strlctly interruptions of physlcal 
order, and incompatible with Theurgic knowledge.  
When Christ and hls Apostles declare themselves to be sent from 
God, this c]alm to a di'ine mission illustrates and gives dignity to 
their profession of extraord]nary power. Vhereas the divinity, a no 
less than the gift of miracles to which Apollonlus laid claire, must 
be nnderstood in its Fythagorean sense, as referrlng hot to any inti- 

7 Philostr. I. 2. and Olear. ad loc. note 
3, IV.44, V. 1'2, VII.39, VIII.7; Apollon. 
Epist. 8 and 52; Philostr. Procem. vit. 
Sophist.; Euseb. in Hier. ,'2; Mosheim, 
de Simone Mago, Sec. 13. Yet it must 
be conted that the views both of the 
Pythagoreans and Eclectics were very 
inconsistent on this subject. Eusebius 
notices several instances of v¢; in 
Apollonius's miracles; in Hierocl. 10, °,8, 
9 and 31. See Brucker, Vol. II. p. 447. 
At Eieusis and the Cave of Triphonius, 
Apollonius wa, as we have seen, account- 
ed a Magician, and so also by Euphrates, 
Moeragenes, Apuleius, &c. See Olear. 
Proet: ad vit. p. xxxiii ; and Brucker, 
Vol. II. p. 136, note k. 
es See Nosheim, Dissertat. de turbatâ 
Ecclesiâ, &c. Sec. 27. 
a9 See Quzest. ad Orthodox xxiv. as 

quoted by Olearius, in his Preface, p. 
xxxiv. 
o Eusebius calls it 
,¢; in Hierocl. 2. In III. 41, Philos- 
tratus speaks of the 
the spells ibr evoking them, hich Apol- 
lonius braught tom I;tdia; CL IV. 16, 
and in IV.  of the ¢zF-@»v ed ibr 
casting out an Evil Spirit. 
72 Dougl, (Criterion, p. 7, note) 
observes that some heretics armed that 
out Lord rose tYom the 
only in appeance, from a i of t 
itsbili of a rerrion. 
 Apollon. Epist. 17. 
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mate connexion with a Supreme agent, but to his partaking, 
through his Theurgic skill, more larg'ely than others in the perfec- 
tions of tbe animating principle of nature. 
Yet, whatever is understood by his Miraculous gif aud his divine 
nature, certainly his works were hot addnccd as vouchers for his 
divinity, nor were they, la fact, the principal cause of his reputation. 
IlWmee with no claire to ext'aordi.»ary Tower in his Lctlers ; nor 
when returning thanks to a city for public honours bestowed on him, 
nor when complaining to his brother of the neglect of his townsmcn, 
nor when writing to his opponent :Euphrates.  To the Milcsians, 
iudeed, he speaks of earthquakes which he had prcdicted; but 
without appealing to the prediction in proof of his authority.  _As, 
then, he is so far from insisting on his pretcudcd extraordinary powers, 
and himself connects the acquisition of tbem with his Eastcrn 
expeditioa, TM we may concludc that credit for possessing a [agical 
secret was u Tart of thc reputation which that expedition conferred. 
A foreign appearauce, singularity of mammrs, a lift of travel, and 
pretenccs to supcfior knowlcdge, excite the imagination of bcholders;  
and, as in the case of a wandering people among ourselves, appear 
to invite the individuals thus distinguishcd to fraudulcnt practices. 
Apollonius is represented as making convêrts as soon as seen. s It 
was hot, then, his display of wonders, but his Pythagorean dress 
and mvsterious dcportment which arrcstcd attention, and madc him 
thouglït superior to other men, bccause he was different ff'oto tbêm. 
Like Lucian's Alexandcr, TM (who was all but his disciple,) he was 
skillcd in Medicine, pro/ssed to be fvoured by YEsculapius, pre- 
tended to forcknowledgc, and was supported by the 0racles; and 
being more strict in conduct than the laphlagonian, ° he established 
a more lasting celebrity, ttis usefulness to political aspirauts con- 
tributed to his success; pcrhaps also the rcal and contcmporary 
Miracles of the Christian teachers wou]d dispose many minds easily 
to acquiesce in any claires of a similar charactcr. 

74 See Epist. 1, 2, &c. 11, 44, the lat- 
mentioned addressed to his brother begins 
plains that wlereas he so exeels in lire 
and mo'al teaching, et he i« hot eon- 
side;d by them as divilm. 
Te Epist. C. Claudius, in a message Lo 
the Tyanoeans, Epist. 53, praises 
mere]y as a benetactor Lo youh. 
o Phi[oer. I. ll. ee Euseb. n 
ence Lhe fit o[ tbe char.es broughL 
'ainst him by Domitanùs xvas the 
,lranges of his dress. Philostr. çlII. 

5. By 'ay of contrast, Cf. 1 Cor. ii.3, 4; 
2 Cor. x. 10. 
7s Philostr. IV. 1, 
17, 20, 39, YII. 31, &c., and L 10,1, &c. 
 Brucker, Vol. [I. p. 144. 
 D»ucker supposes that, 
of Alexander, gaiu was his objeet; but 
'e seem to have no proof of this, nor is it 
necessary thus to accou.t ;br his eonduat. 
We discover, indeed, in iris character, no 
marks of that hih emhusim which 
xvould support him in his 'himsical 
eareer without any degnite worldJy ob- 
jeet ; yet he venerafion he inspired, and 
the notice taken of h]m by great men, 
might be «ute a s,fficient mcomçenee 
to a conceed and naow mind. 
2 
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His story an In the foregoing remarks we bave admitted the genera| fidel]ty 
imitation of 
bcripSare. OÇ the history, because ancient authors allow it, and there was no 
necessity to dispute it. Tried however on its own merits, if is quite 
unworthy of serious attention. Not only in the Miraculous accounts, 
(as we Imve already seen,) but in the relation of a multitude of ordi- 
nary facts, an effort to rival our Saviour's history is distlnctly visible. 
The favour in which Apollonius from a child was held by Gods and 
men ; his conversations when a youth in the Temple of sculapius ; 
his determinaton in spite of danger to go up to Rome ;m the 
cowardice of his disciples in deserting him; the charge brought 
against him of disaffection to Coesar ; the Mffdster's acknowledging, 
on his private examination, that he was more than man; the igno- 
miuious treatment of him by Domitianus on his second appearanco 
at Rome; his imprisonment with criminals; his vanlshing from 
Court and sudden reappearance to his mourning disciples at 
Puteoli ;m these, with othcr particulars of a similar cast, evidence a 
hstory modelled afler the narrative of the Evangelists. Expressions, 
morcover, and descriptions occur, clearly imitated from the sacred 
volume. To this we must add  the Rhetorical colouring of the 
whole composition, so contrary to the sobriety of truth ;a the 
fabulous accounts of tllgS and places interspersed through the 
history; u lastly we must bear in mind the principle, recognised by 

81 Cf. also Aets xx. 22, 23; xxi. 4, 11-- 
14. 
82 Philostr. I. 8, 11, IV. 36, 38, 44, VIL 
34, VIII. 5, 11. 
 8ce the description of his raising tbe 
Roman maid  above given. Take again 
the following accourir of his apranee 
to Damis and Demetrius at Puteoli after 
vanishing tm Court, VIII. 12. 
&c ..... And presently Apollonius s3vs, 
eautious agreement with Luke xv. 
17, 27, 29, 32, 340. Also more or l in 
the tbllowing : VII. ,init. and 34, fin. 
with Luke xii. Il, 12: III. , ith 
att. xvii. 14, &e. where observe the 
eont of the two narrafives: VIII. 
30, fin. with Aets xii. --10: IV. 
with John xviii. 33, &e.: Vil. 34, init. 
with Mark xiv. 65 : IV. 4, init. with 
&c xvi. 8--10: I. 19, fin. with Mark 

vil °_7, °.8. Brucker and Douglas notice 
the tbllowing in the deteetion of the 
«,ad ' d, IV. , Çf. Mark . 79. 
Olearius compares an expreion in VII. 
0, with 1 Cor. ix. 9. 
 E.G. his ambitious descptions of 
countries, &c. In IV. 30, 32, V. , VI. 
, he cribes to Apolloni regular 
Socratic disputations, and in VI. 11, a 
long and flowery speech in the presence 
of the Gmnophis,modes of Philo- 
sophical instruction toH at variance 
with the genius ofthe Pyorean sool, 
the Philosopher's Letters still extant, and 
thewriter's o n deoepfion ofhis manner 
of aching, I. 17. $ome f his exagra- 
tions and mis-statemen hat'e bn notic- 
ed in e course of the narrative. As a 
specimen of the Rhetorical style in which 
the work  written, we notioe a tbrm ot 
exprsion in h account of the recoverv 
of the Roman dsel, O  ov dZZ'  
with the simplieity of the Scripture nar- 
rative. Sec also the last sentence of V. 
17, and indeed possim. 
5 E.G. his accents of Indian and 
thiopian monste; of seents whose 
eyes were jewels of ma#cM viue ; of 
pygmies; of golden water; of the saking 
tree; of a woman hall whi and hMf 
blk, .: he ineorporates in h naa- 
rive the fables of Ctesi, Agatharchidas, 
and other wri. H blunders in geo- 
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the Pythagorean and Eclectic schools, of permitting exaggeration 
and deceit in the cause of Philosophy. ss 
After ail, it must be remembered, that were the pretended [uadeqate 
Miracles as unexceptionable as we have shown them to be absurd rtestim°nYhilostratu°fs. 
and useless,--were they plain interruptions of established laws, 
were they grave and dignified in their nature, and important in 
their object, and were there nothing to excite suspicion in the 
design, manner, or character of the narrator,--still the testimony 
on which they test is the bure word of an author writi,,g one 
hundred years ai'ter the death of the person pauegyrized, and far 
distant from the places in which most of the Miracles were wrought ; 
and who can give no better aecount of his informatiou than that he 
gained if from an unpublished work, s professedly indeed composed 
by a witness of the extraordinary transactions, but passing into his 
hands through two intermediate possessors. These are circum- 
stances which almost, without positive objections, are sucient by 
their own negative force to justify a summary rcjection of the whole 
account. Unless indeed the history had been perverted fo a mis- 
chievous purpose, we should esteem it impertinent to direct 
argument against a mere romance, and to subject a work of imagina- 
tion to a grave discussion. 

graphy and natural philosophy may be 
added, as far as they arise from the desire 
of describi»g wonders, &c. See also his 
3ompous description of the wonders of 
abvlon, which were hot then in exist- 
encë. Prideaux, Connection, Part I. 
Book VIII. For his inconsistencies, see 
Eusebius and Brucker. It must be re- 
nembered, that in the age of Philostratus 
the composition of romantic histories 
was in fashion. 
s See Brucker, Vol. I. p. 992, Vol. II. 
p. 378. Apollonius was only one out of 
several who ere set up by the Eclectics 

as rivais fo Christ. Brucker, VoL II. p. 
37 ").. Mosheim, de turbatâ Ecclesiâ, &c. 
Sec. 25, 26. 
8z Philostr. l. 2, 3. He professes that 
his aecount contains much ews. As to 
t he sources, besides the J ournal of Datais, 
from which he pretends fo derive his in- 
formation, he neither relis us how he met 
with them, nor what they contMned; nor 
does he refr to them in the course of his 
history. On the other hand, mueh (as 
we ha'e above notieed) of the detail of 
Apollonius's journe is derived from the 
writings of Ctesias, OEe. &c. 
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WE are natural]y led to pursue the subject whieh the life o{ 
Apollon]us has thus ]utrodueed, by drawing an extended eomlarison 
between the [Jrae]es of Seripture and those e|sewhere re|ated, as 
regards their respective objeet, nature, and evideuee. We shall 
divide out observations under the following heads :-- 

I. On the Nature and gênêral Uses of Miracles. 
II. On thê antecedent Crcdibility of a Miracle, considêred as a 
Divine Interposition. 
III. On the Criterion of a Miracle, considered as a Divine Inter- 
position. 
IV. On thê direct Evidence for the Christian Miracles. 

ON THE NATURE AND GENERAL USES OF hIIRACLES. 
A l\Iiracle may be considered us an event inconsistent with the 
constitution of nature, i.e. the established course of things in which 
it is round. Or, again, an event in a given system which cannot be 
referred to any law, or accounted for by the operation of any prin- 
clæle in that syst«m. It does hot necessarily iml)ly a violation of 
nature, as some have supposed,--merely the intcTosition of an 
external cause, which, as we shall hereafter show, tan be no other 
than the agency of the Deity. And the effect produced is that of 
unusual or increased action in the parts of the system. 
It is then a relative terre, hot only as it presupposes an assem- 
blage of laws from which it is a deviation, but also as it bas reference 
to some o»w pm'ticula« system ; for the saine event which is anomalous 
in one, may be quite regular when observêd in connexion with 
another. The lIiracles of Scripture, for instance, are il'rêgularitiês 
in the econolny of nature, but with a moral end; and forming one 
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instance out of many, of the providence of God, i.e. an hlstance of 
occurrences in the natural world with a final cause. Thus, while 
they are exceptions to the laws of one system, they may coincide 
with those of another. They profess to be thc evklence ofa evela- 
tion, the criterion of a divine message. To considcr them as mere 
exceptions to physical order, is to take a very incomplete view of 
them. It is to degrade them from the station which they hold in 
the plans and provisions of the divine mind, and to strip them of 
their real use and dignity; for as naked and isolated facts they do 
but deform an harmonious system. 
From this account of a Miracle, it is evident that t mav ofteu 
bc dittlcult exactly to draw the line between uncommon and trictly 
Miraculous events. The production of ice, e.g. might have secmcd 
(first sig]t lIiraculous to the Siamese ; fol" it was a phcnomenou 
rcfcrable to none of those lavs of nature which are in ordinary 
action in tropical clilnates. Such, again, might magnetic attraction 
appear, in agcs familiar only with the attraction of gravity.  On 
the other hand, thc extraordinary worls of Moses or Panl appeal" 
such, even when referrcd to those simple and elementary principles 
of nature which the widest expcrience bas coufirmcd. As far as 
this affects the disc'imination of supernatural facts, it will be con- 
sidered in its proper place; mcanwhile let it sufl]ce to state, that 
those events only are connected with our preseut subject which ]ave 
no assignable second cause or atecedeg, and which, on that account, 
are ri'oto the nature of the case referred to the immediate agency of 
the Deity. 
A Revelation, i.e. a direct messagefrom God to man, itself bears 
in some degree a Miraculous character; inasnmch as it supposes 
the Deit.y actually to present himself betbre his creatures, and to 
interpose in the affairs of lire in a way above thc reach of those 
settled arrangements of nature to the existence of which universal 
experience bears witness. And as a Revclation itself, so again the 
evidences of a Reve]ation may all more or less be considered 
miraculous, l»rophecy is an evidence only so far as foreseeing 
future events is above tl,e klmwu powers of the human mind, or 
lIiraculous. In like manner, if the rapid extension of Christianity 
be urged in favour of its divine origiu, it is becanse such extension, 
under such circumstances, is supposed to be inconsistent with the 
lnown principles and capacity of human nature. And the pure 
morality of the Gospel, as taught by illiterate fishermen of Galilee, 
is an evidçnce, in proportion as the phenomenou disagrees with thc 
conclusions of gcncral experience, which leads us to be]ieve that a 
high state of mental cultivation is ordinarily reqnisite for the pro- 
duction of such moral teachers. It might even be said that, strictly 
speaking', no evidence of a Rêvelatiou is conceivable which does hot 
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 Campbell, On Miracles, Part I. Sec. 2. 
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prt«ke of the ch,racter of a hIiracle; slnce nothing but a disp]ay 
of power over the existing system of things can attest the immediate 
p'esence of Him by whom it was o'iginally established; or, again, 
because no event which results entirely from the ordinary operation 
of nature can be the criterion of one that is extraordinary. * 
In the present argument we confine oui-selves to the consideration 
of Miracles commonly so called; such events, i.e. for the most part 
as are inconsistent with the constitution of the physical vorld. 
Miraclcs, thus defined, hold a very prominent place in the evidence 
of the Jewish and Christian Reve]ations. They are the most 
striking and conclusive evidence; because the lavs of marrer being 
better understood than those to which mind is conformed, the trans- 
gression of them is more easily recognised. They are the most 
simple and obvious; because, whereas the freedom of the human 
will resists the imposition of undeviating laws, the material creation, 
on the contrary, being strictly subjected to the regulation of its 
Maker, looks to him alone for a change in its constitution. Yet 
l[iracles are but a br,'mch of tbe evidences, and other branches bave 
their respective advantages. Prophecy, as bas been often observed, 
is a growing evidence, and al)peals more forcibly to those who are 
acquainted with the Miracles only through testimony. A Philoso- 
phical mind will perbaps be most strongly afl'ected by the fact of the 
very existence of the Jewish polity, or of the revolution effected by 
Christianity. While the beautiful, moral teaching and evident 
honesty of the New Testament writers is the most persuasive 
argument fo the unlearned but single-he,'u'ted inquirer. Nor must 
if be forg'otten that the evidences for Revelation are cumulatie, 
that they gain strength from each other ; and that, in consequence, 
the argument from Miracles is immensely stronger when viewed in 
conjunction w/th the 'est, than when considered separately as in an 
inquiry of the present natm'e. 
As the relative force of the separate evidences is different under 
different circumstances, so again has one class of Miracle more or 
less weight than another, according to the accidental change of times, 
places, and persons addressed. As out knowledge of the system 
of nature, and of the circumstances of the particular case varies, so 
of course varies out conviction. Walking on the sea, for instance, 
or giving sight to one born blind, would to us perhaps be a Miracle 
even more astonishing than it was to the Jews; the laws of nature 
being at the present day better understood than formerly, and the 
fab]es concerning Magical power being no longer credited. On the 
other hand, stilling the wind and waves with a word may by ail 
but eye-witnesses be set down to accident or exaggeration without 
u Hence if is that in the Scripture hot a sufllcient evidenee of if, as being 
aceounts of Revelations to the prophets, perhaps resolvable into the ordinary 
&c. a sensible Miracle is so often asked ]owers of an excited imagination, 
and given; as if the vision itself, which ,udg. ri. 3ô--40, &e. 
was the medium f the Revelation, wa 
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the possibility of a ft, ll confutation; yet fo eye-witnesses it would 
carry with it an overpowering evidence of supernatural agency by 
the volte and manner that accompanied the command, file violence 
of the wind at the moment, the instantaneous effect produced, and 
«,ther circumstances, the force of which a narration cannot fully 
convey. The same remark applies to the Miracle of changing water 
into wine, to the cure of demoniacal possessions, and of diseases 
generally. From a variety of causes, then, it happens that Miracles 
which produced a rational conviction al the time when they look 
place, bave ever since proved rather an objection to Revelation than 
an evidence for it, and bave depended on the test for support; while 
others, which once were of a dubious and perplexiug character, have 
in succeeding Ages COUle forward in ils defcnce. It is by a process 
similar to this that thc anomalous nature of the Mosaic polity, which 
lnight once be an obstacle to ils rcception, is now justly alleged in 
proof of the very lliracles by which it was thon supported2 Il is 
important to keep this remark in vicw, as il is no uucommon practice 
with those who are ill-affected to the cause of revealed Religion, to 
dvell upon such Miracles as al the present day rather require than 
eontributc evidence, as if thcy fol'mcd a part of thc 2)resent proof on 
which il rcsts ils prctensions.  
In thc foregoing rèmarks, the bclng of an intelligent hlakcr has 
bccn throughout assumcd; and, indeed, if the peculia" object of a 
Miracle be to evidence a massogefrom God, it is plain that il implics 
thc admission of thc fundamcutal truth, and demallds asscnt fo 
auothcr bcyond il. His partictda" itterJè'ewe il dircctly proves, 
while il only 'emids of his existence. It professes to be thc sigua- 
tuïc of God to a message delivcrcd by human instruments; and 
hcrcforc supposcs that signature in some degrec alrcady klmwn, 
from his ordinary works. It appeals to that lnoral sel,se and that 
cxpcricncc of human affairs which already bcar witncss to his ordi- 
nary prcsencc. Considercd by itselj; it is at most but thc tokcn of 
supcrhuman being. IIencc, though an addilioncd i.tastance, it is hot 
a distinct species of cvidcllCC for a Creator from that coutaincd in the 
gencral marks of ordcr and design in thc univcrsc. A proof drawn 
from an interruption in thc course of nature is in hc saine line of 
a'gumet as ont deduccd from thc existence of that course, and in 
point of cogcncy is infcrior to it. Wcre a being who 1,ad cxpcricnce 
only of a chaotic world suddcnly introduced illtO this o::dcrly systcm 
of things, he would bave an illfinitely more powerful argument 
the existence of a dcsig'ning lIind, than a more interruption of that 

3 See Sumner's "' Records of Crea- 
tion," Vol. I. 
 Sec Hume, On Miracles: "let us 
examine those Miracles related in Scrip- 
rare, and, ot fo lose ourselves in too wide 
«fiel& let us cooïne ourseh'es to such as 

we find in the Pentaleuch, &c. It givea 
an accourir of the state of the world and 
of human nature entirely different from 
the present; of out thll from that state; 
of the age of man extended fo near a 
thousand vears," &e. See Berkeley's 
"" hhnute hilosopher," Dial.  1. § 
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system ean afford. A hliracle is no argument to one who is deliber- 
ately, and on principle, an atbeist. 
Yet, though not abstractcdly the more convincing, it is often so 
in effect, as being of a mo,'e st,'iking and imposing character. The 
mind, habituated to the regula,'ity of »ature, is blunted to the over- 
whelming evidence it conveys; whereas by a Miracle it may be 
roused to reflcction, till me,'e conviction of a superhuman being" 
becomes the fi,'st step towards he ack,mwledgment of a Supreme 
power. While, lno,'eover, it su,'veys nat(,,'e as a ivhole, it is not 
capacious enough to embrace its bearings, and to conpreheud what 
it implics. In Miraculous displays of power the field of view is 
na,'rowed; a detachcd portion of the divine opcratious is taken as 
an i,istance, and the Final Cause is distinctly pointed out. A 
hliracle, besides, is more st,-ikiug, iuasmuch as it displays the Deity 
in action ; evidence of which is not st, pplied in the systeln of nature. 
It may thcn accidcntcdl!! b," ng conviction of an intelligent C,'eator ; 
for it vohmtarily l»,'ofl'c,'s a testimony which we ha'e ourselves to 
extort f,'om the o,'dinary course of thiugs, and forces upon the 
attention a truth which otherwise is not discovered, except upon 
examination. 
And as it aiTol'ds a more st'ikir, g evidence of a Crcator than that 
conveyed in thc order and established laws of tle Unive,'se, still 
lnore so does it of a Moral Goveruo,'. :For, while atu'e attests the 
being of God mo,'e distinctly than it does his moral government, a 
y?Iiraculous evot, on the cout,'ary, bears more di,'ectly on the fact of 
lais moral govern,ne,t, of which it is an immediate instance, while it 
only inlplies his existence. Hence, besides ba,fishillg ideas of Fate 
and hrecessity, 'liracles have a tendency to rouse conscience, to 
awaken to a sense of responsibility, to remind of duty, sud to dit'cet 
the attention to those marks of divine government already contained 
in the ordinary coin'se of eventsf 
Hitherto, howcver, we bave spoken of solitary Miracles ; a system 
of ][iraculous interpositions, conducted with reference to a :Final 
Cause, supplies a stilI more beaatiful and convincing argument for 
the moral governmeut of God. 

II. 
ON THE ANTECEDENT CR.EDIBILITY OF A IIR.ACLE, 
CONSIDERED AS A DIVINE INTERPOSITION. 

Miractes. In proof of Iiraculous occurrences, we nust have recourse to the 
hein" faets, 
¢, be saine kind of evidence as that by which we determlne the truth of 
,o«« o,y Itistorical accouuts iii gencral. FOl" though Miracles, in consequence 
Iw meaBs of 
Testirnony. of their extraordinary nature, challenge a fuller aud more accu,'at 

t, Fariner. On Miracles, Ch. l. Sec. 2. 
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investigation, still thev do hOt adroit an investigation conducted ou 
different principlcs,--Testimony being the only assiguable mcdium 
of proof for past events of a.uv kind. And this beiug iudispatable. 
it is ahnost equally so that the Christian Miracles arc attested by 
evideuce even strouffer than ean be produccd for auy of those 
Historical facts which we most firmly believe. This bas been felt 
by nnbelievers; who have beeu, in consequeace, led to deny the 
cu-tmissibility of eveu the strongest Testimouy, if offered lu behalf of 
]Iiraculos events, and thus to get rid of the only means by which 
they can be proved to bave taken place. It bas accordingly been 
asscrted, thalt ail events incousisteut with the course of nature bear 
in their verv front, such strong aud decisive marks of falschood and 
absurdity, hat it is needless to examine the evidcnce adduced for 
thcm. « " "Where mon are heatcd by zea| aml enthusiasm," says 
l[ume, with a distant but evidcut allusiou to the Christian Mira(.lcs, 
" there is no dcgree of human Tcstimouy so strong as may hot be 
procured for thc greatest absurditv; and those who will be so silly 
as to examine the affair by that medium, and seek particuIar flaws 
in the Testimouv, are ahnost sure to be coufoumlcd." Of these 
antecedent obiections, which are supposed to decide the question, 
the nlost popular is fouuded ou the frequent occurreuce of wonderflfl 
tales in every Age aml country, gencrally too commcted with 
Religion ; and siuce the more we are in a situation to examine these 
accouuts, the more fabulous t.r.ey are proved to be, there wouhl 
certaiuly be hence a fait prcsumptiou against the Scripture narrative, 
did it resemhle them in its circumstauces and proposed object. A 
more refined argument is that advanced by Hume, in the first part 
of his Essay o ][iracles, in which it is maiutained agaiust the 
credibility of a Miracle, that it is more improbable that the Miracle 
should be true than that the Testimony should be false. 
This latter objection bas been so ably met by various xvriters, Divine 
that, though prior in the order of the argument to the othcr, it ueed ag«ncYcause o" 
hot be cousidered here. It dcrives its force from the assumption, Mirach:s. 
that a Miracle is strictly a causeless phenomenon., a sel.f-originating 
violation of nat,t'e; aud is soh-ed by rcferriug the eveut to divine 
agency, a principle which (it cannot be denied) has originated works 
indicative of power at leas as great as any Miracle requires. Au 
adequate cause being thus round for the production of a Miraclc, 
the objcctiou vanishes, as far as the mere question of power is cou- 
cerned ; and it remaius to be considered whether the auomaloas fact 
be of such a character as to adroit of being referrcd to the Supreme 
Being. Fol" if it cannot with propriety be referred to him, it 
remaius as improbable as if uo such agent were known to exist. At 
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this point, then, we propose taking up the argument; and by 
examining what Miracles are in their nature and circumstances 
referable to divine agency, we shall be providing a reply to the 
former of the objections just noticed, in which the alleged similarity 
of all Miraculous nan-atives one to another, was ruade a reason for 
a common rejection of ail. And it is to an inquiry of this nature, 
that a memoir of Apollonius properly gives fise. 
In examining vhat Miracles may properly be ascribed fo the 
Deity, Hume supplies us with an observation so just, when taken in 
its full extent, that we shall make it the groundwork of the inquiry 
on which we are entering. As the Deity, he says, discovers himself 
to us by his works, we lmve no rational grounds for ascribing to 
him attributes or actions dissimilar from those which his works 
convey. It follows then, that in discriminating between those 
Miracles which can and those which cannot be ascribed to God, we 
must ho guidcd by the information with which experience furnishes 
us concerning his wisdom, goodness, and other attributes. Since a 
lIiracle is an act out of the known track of divine agency, as regards 
the physical system, if is ahnost indispensable to show its consist- 
ency with the divine agency, at least, in some other point of view ; 
if" (i.e.) ;.t is fo be recognised as the work of the saine power. Now, 
we contend that tbis reasouable demand is satisfied in the Jewish 
and Christian Scriptures, in which we find a narrative of :Miracles 
altogether answ¢ring in their character and circumstalces to those 
general ideas which the ordinary course of divine providence enables 
ris to form concerning the attributes and actions of God. 
While writers expatiate so largely on the laws of nature, the 
altogether forger the existence of a Moral system ; a system, which 
though but partially understood, and but general in its appointments 
a.s .acting upon free agents, is as intelligible in its laws and pro- 
vlsmns as the material world. Connected with this lIoral govern- 
ment, we find certain instincts of mind; such as conscience, a sense 
of responsibility, and an approbation of virtue ; an innate desire of 
knowledge, and an almost universal feeling of the necessity of 
Religious observances: while, in fact, Virtue is on the whole 
rewarded and Vice punishcd. And thou'h we meet with many and 
striking anomalies, yet it is evident tbèy are but anomalies, and 
possibly but in appearance so, and with reference to our partial 
information, s 
These two systems, the Physical and the Moral, sometimes act in 
unison, and sometimes in opposition fo each other; and as the order 
qf nature certainly does in many cases interfere with the operation 
of :Moral laws, (as e.g. when good men die prematurely, br the gifts 
of nature are continued to the bad,) there is nothing to shock pro- 
bability in the idea that a great ]Ioral object should bc effected by 

a See Butler's "Analogy," t'art I, Ch. III. 
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an interruption of Physical order. But, further than this, however 
Physical laws may embarrass the operation of the Moral system, 
still on the whole they are subservient to it; contributing, as is 
evident, to the welfare and convenience of Man, providing for his 
mental gratification as well as animal enjoyment, somctimes even 
supplying correctives to his Moral disorders. If then the economy 
of nature has so constant a reference to an ulterior plan, a Miracle 
is a deviation from the subordinate for the sake of the superior 
system, and is very far indeed from improbable, when a great 
Moral end cannot be effected except at the expense of Physical 
regularty. Nor can it be fairly said to argue an imperfection in 
the divine plans, that this interference should be necessary. For 
we must view the system of Providence as a whole; which is not 
more imperfect because of the mutual action of its parts, than a 
maclli,m the separate wheels of which affect each other's move- 
nents. 
Now the Miracles of the Jewlsh and Christian Religions must be 
considered as immediate effects of divi,m power beyond the action 
of nature, for an important Moral end; and are in consequence 
accounted for by producing hot a physical but a final cause.  We 
are hot left to coatemplate the bare anomalies, and ff'oto the mere 
necessity of the case to refer them to the supposed agency of the 
Deity. The power of displaying them is, according to the Sc,'ipture 
narrative, intrusted to certain iudividuals, who stand forward as 
tbeir interpreters, giving them u voice and language, and a dignity 
demanding our regard; who set them forth as evidcnces of the 
greatest of Moral ends, u Revelation f,'om God,--as instruments in 
his hand of effecting a direct intercourse between himself md his 
creatures, whlch otherwise could hot have been effected,--as vouchers 
for the truth of a message which they deliver. ° This is plain and 
iutelligible; there is an easy conuexiou between the Miraculous 
nature of their wo,'ks and the truth of their words ; thefact of their 
superhuman power is a reasonable ground for bdief in their super- 
human knowledge. Cousidering, then, our instinctive sense of duty 
and moral obligation, yet the weak sanction which reason gives to 
the practice of Virtue, and withal the uncertainty of the miad when 
advancing beyond the first elements of right and wrong; consider- 
ing, moreover, the feeliug which wise men bave entertained of the 
need of some heaveuly guide to instruct and confir,n them in good- 
less, and that unextinguishable desire for a divine message which 
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has led inen lu ail ages to acquiesce even in pretênded Revelatlons, 
rather than forego the consolation thus afforded them; and again, 
the possibility (to say the least) of out- beilg destined for a future 
state of being, the nature and circumstances of which it may con- 
cern us much to know, though froin nature we know nothing; con- 
idering, lastly, out experience of  watchful and inerciful Provi- 
dence, and the impracticability already noticed of a Revelation 
without a Miracle--it is hardly too much to afiàrin, that the Moral 
svstem points to au inteaeerence with the course of nature, and that 
][iracles wrought in evidence of a divine communication, instead of 
being antecedently improbable, are, wheu directly attested, entitled 
to a respectful and impartial consideration. 
When the various antecedent objections which ingenious men bave 
urged against Miracles are brougbt together, they will be found 
nearlv ail to arise from forgetfulness of the existence of Moral laws. n 
Iu their zeal to perfect the laws of matter tbey inost unphilosophl- 
cally overlook a more sublime system, wbich contalns disclosures 
hot ouly of tbe Being but of the ll'ill of God. Thus Huine, in a 
passage above alluded to, observes, " Though the Being to whom 
the Miracle is ascribed be Almighty, it does hot, upon that account, 
become a whit inore probable ; since it is impossible for us to know 
the attributes or actions of such a Being, otherwise than froin the 
expcrieuce which we bave of his productions in the usutl course of 
,cttu'e. This still reduces us to past observation, and obliges us to 
compare the instances of the violation of truth in the testimony of 
men with those of the violation of the laws of ¢ture by Miracles, 
in order to judge which of thein is most likelv and probable." Here 
the Moral government of God, with the course of which the Miracle 
entirely accords, is altogether kept out of sight. With a like heed- 
lessness of the Moral character of a lliracle, another writer, noto- 
rious for his irreligion, e objects that it argues mutability in the Deitv, 
and iinplies that the Physical system was hOt created good, ïas 
necding improvement. And a recent author adopts a siinilarly 
partial and inconc]usive inode of reasoning, when he confuses the 
Christian Miracles with fables of apparitions and witches, and would 
examine thein on the strict principle of those legal forins which 
from their secular object go far to exclude all lïeligious discussion 
of the qucstion.  Such reasoners seem to suppose, that when the 
agency of the Deity is introduced to account for Iiracles, it is the 
illogical introduction of an unkuowu cause, a reference to a mere 
naine, the offspring perhaps of popular superstitiou; or, if more 
than a naine, to a cause that Call be known onlv by ineans of the 
Physical creation and hence thev consider  "" 
; Lehgmn as founded in 
the inere weakness or eccentricity of the intêllect, hot in actuaI 
intiinations of a divine government as comamed in the moral world. 

il Vince, On Miracles, Serin. I. 12 Voltaire. 
la lJentham, Preuves Judiciaires, Liv. VIII. 
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Froln an apparent impatience of investigating a systeln wbich is but 
partially revealed, they esteem the laws of tbe material system al,me 
worthy the notice of a scicntific mind; and rid thcmsclves of the 
annoyance which the importunity of a claire to Miraculous power 
occasions them, by discarding all the circumstances which fix its 
autecedcnt probabillty, all in which one Miracle difl'crs from another, 
the profcssed author, object, design, character, and human instru- 
nlents. 
Whcn this partial procedurc is reslsted, the à priori objections of 
sceptical writers at once lose their force. Facts are only so far 
improbable as they fall under no 'eneral rule; whereas itis as parts 
of an existing system that the Miraclcs of Scriiture dcmand our 
attention, as resulting h'om l¢nown attributes of God, and corres- 
pondiug to the ordiuary arrangements of his providcnce. Evcn as 
detached eveats thcy might excite a rational awe towards the mys- 
terious Author of nature. But they are presented to us, not as 
unconnected and umncaning occurrences, but as hohli,g a place 
an extensive plan of divine goverumcnt, completing the Moral sys- 
tem, conneeting Man with his Maker, and introducing him to the 
means of securing" his happiness in another and eternal state of 
being. That such is the profcssed object of the body of Christlan 
hliracles, can hardly be dcnicd. In the earlier Religion it was 
substantially the saine, thoug'h ri'oto the prcparatory nature of thc 
dispensation, a less enlarged view was given of the divine counscls. 
The express purpose of thc Jcwish Miracles is to confirm the natural 
evidence of one God, the Creator of all things, to display his attri- 
butes and will with distinctncss and authority, and to enforce the 
obligation of Religious observances, and show the sin of idolatrous 
worship. 1 Whether we turn to the earlier or latter Agcs of 
Judaism, in the plagues of Egypt; in the partlng of Jordau, and 
the arresting of the Sun's course by Joshua ; in the harvest thunder 
at the prayer of Samuel ; in the rendlng of the altar at Bethel ; in 
Elijah's sacrifice on Mount Carmel; and in the cure of Naaman by 
Elisba; we recog'nise this one grand object throughout. :Not even 
in the earliest ages of the Scripture history are Miracles wrougiht at 
random, or causelessly, or to amuse the fancy, or for the sake 
mere display: nor prodigally, for the mere conviction of individuals, 
but for the most part on a grand scale, in the face of the world, fo 
supply whole nations with evldence concerning the Deity. :Nor are 
they strewn confusedly over the face of the history, being with few 
exceptions reducible to three eras; the formation of the Hebrew 
Church and Pollty, the reformation in the times of the idolatrons 
Kings of Israel, and the promulgation of the Gospel. Let it be 
observed, moreover, that the power of working them, instead of 
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la Exod. iii.--xiv.; xx. 22, .03; xxxi,'. 
[;--17; Deut. iv. 3"2-40; Josh. il. 10, 11; 
iv. 23, 2; 1 Sain. v. 3, 4; xii. 18; 2 Sain. 

vil 23; 1 Kings viii. 59, 60: xviii. 36, 37; 
xx. 2,;  Kings xix. 15--19, 35; 2 Chron. 
xx. °,9; Isa. ri. 1--5; xix. 1; xliii. 10--12. 
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being assumed by any classes of men indiscriminately, is described 
as a prêrogative of the occasional Frophets to the exclusion of the 
Friêsts and Kings; a circumstance which, hot to mention its 
rêmarkable contrast to the natu,'al conrse of an imposture, is desêrv- 
ing attention from its consistêncy with the lêading design of Miracles 
already spêcified. For the respective claires of the Kings and 
Priests were alreadv ascertained, whên once the sacred office was 
limitêd to the famiïy of Aaron, and the regal power to David and 
his descendants; whêrêas extraordinary mêsscngers, as Moses, 
Sanmcl, and Elijah, needêd some supernatural display of power fo 
authenticate their pretensions. In corroboration of this remark we 
nmy observe the unembarrassed manner of the lrophets in the 
exercise of thcir professed gift; their disdain of argument or per- 
suasion, and the confidence with which they appeal to those before 
whom thcy arc said to have worked their Miracles. 
These and smila" observations do more tha invest the separate 
Miracles with a dignity worthy of the Supreme }eing; they show 
the coincidence of them all in one common and consistent object. 
As parts of a systcm, the ][iraclês recommend and attest each other, 
evidetming mt ofly general wisdom, but a digested and extended 
)lan. And while this appea.rance of design connects them with the 
acknowledged works of a Crêator, who is in the natural world chiefiy 
known to us by the presence of final causes, so, again, a plan con- 
ducted as this was, through a sêriês of ages, evincesnot the varying 
will of successive individuals, but the steady and sustained purpose 
of onê Sovereign Mind. And this remark especialIy applies to tbe 
coincidence of views observable between the Old and qew Testa- 
ment; thê latter of which, though written after  long interval of 
silence, the breaking up of the ibrmer system, a revolution in Reli- 
gious discipline, and the introduction of Oriental tenets into thc 
popular Theology, still unhesitatingly takes up and maintains the 
ancient principles of Miraculous interposition. 
An additional recommendation of the Scripture Miracles is their 
appositeness to the times and places in which they were wrought ; 
as, e.g. in the case of the plagues of Egypt, which, it bas been 
shown,  werê directed against the prêvalent superstitions of that 
country. Thêir originality, beauty, and immediate utiIity, are 
furthêr properties falling in with our conceptions of divine agency. 
In their general character we discovêr nothing indecorous, light, or 
ridiculous; they are grave, impIe, unambiguous, majestic. ]Iany 
of them, espêcia]ly those of the later dispensation, are remarkable 
for their benevolent and merciful character; others are useful for  
variêty of subordinate purposes, as  pledge of the certainty of 
particular promises, or as comfoing good men, or as edifying the 
Church. qor must we overlook the moral iastruction conveyed in 

 See Bryant. 
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many, particnlarly in those ascribed to Christ, the Spiritu.l inter- 
pretation which they will often bear, and the exemplification which 
they afford of particnlar doctrincs. « 
Accepting theu what may be caled Hume's canon, that no work 
can be 'easonably ascribed to the agency of God, which is altogether 
different fivm those ordinary works f'om which oto" knowledge of 
him is o'iginally obtained, we bave shown that the Miracles of Scrip- 
ture, far fi'om being exceptionable on that account, are strongly 
recommended by their coincidence with what we kuow ff'oto nature of 
his P'ovidence and Moal atributes. That there are some few 
among them in which this coincidence cannot be traced, it is hot 
necessary to deny. As a whole they bear a determiuate and 
consistent charactcr, being grcat and extraordinary mcans for 
attaining a grcat, momentous, and extraordinary object. 

We shall hot howcver dismiss this criterion of the antecedent Tests, 
probability of  Miracle with which Hnme bas furnished us, without derived 
frol o" 
showing that it is more or less detrimeutal to the pretensions of all knowled:,e 
of the divm 
professed Miracles but those of the Jcwish and Christiau Revela-attributes, 
tions :--in othcr words, that none else are likcly to have occurred, allbY whichbut 
because none else can with any probability be referred to the agency Scriptnre 
" Miracles 
,f the Deity, the only knowu cause of miraculous interposition. 
We exclude thon 

1. THOSE WHICH ARE NOT EVEN REFERRED BY THE WORKERS OF 
THEM TO DIVINE AGE.NCY. 

Such are the extraordinarv works attributed by some to Zoroastcr ; iiaee- .t 
"  t'rem GoU, 
and, again, to Pythagoras, Empedocles, Apollonms, and others of 
their School; which only claire to be the result of their sulerior 
wisdom, and were quite independent of a Supreme Beiug.  Such 
are the supposed effects of witchcraft or of magical charms, which 
profess to originate with Spirits and Demons; for, as these agents, 
supposing them to exist, did hot make the world, there is every 
reason for thinklng they cannot of themselves airer its arrange- 
ments.  And those, as in some accounts of apparitions, which are 
silent respecting their origin, and are referred to God iïrom the more 
necessity of the case. 

16 Jones, On the Figurative Language 
of Scripture, Lect. 10. Fariner, On llir- 
acles, Ch. III. Sec. 6, 2. 
li' See, in contrast, Gen. xl. 8; xii. 1.6; 
Dan. ii. '27--30, 47; Acts iii. 12--16; XlV. 
11--18; a contrast sustained, az these 
passages show, tbr 1500 years. 

8 Sometimes charms are represented 
as having an inherent virtue, independent 
o£ invisible agents, as in the account given 
by Josephus of Eleazar's drawing out a 
devil through the nostrils of a patient by 
means of a ring, which contained in it a 
drug prescribed by Solomon. Joseph. 
Antiq. VIII. 2, Sec. 5. See Acts viii. 19. 
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... TLIOSE WIIICH ARE UNWORTHY OF AN ALL-WISE AUTHOR. 

As, for example, the Miracles of Simon l[agus, xvho preteaded he 
eould assume the appearnce of a serpent, exhibit himself with two 
faces, mad transform himseif into whtever shape he pleased.  
Such are most of tlte Miracles recorded in the apocryphal accounts 
of Christ:° e.. tbe sudden ceazing of all kinds of motion at his 
birth, birds stopping in tbe midst of their flight, men af table with 
their hands to their mouths yet unable to et, &c.; his changing, 
when a child, his plynmtes into kids, and nimting clay gures of 
beasts and birds ; the prctice attributcd to him of appering to his 
disciples sometimes as a youth, sometimes as an old man, sometimcs 
as a ehild, sometimes large, sometimes less, sometimes so tall as 
to reach the Iteavens; and tbe obelsance pid him by the nfilitary 
standards when he ws brought before Pilate. Of the sme cast is 
be story of his picture presented by Nicodemus to Gamaliel, which 
when pierced by the Jews gave forth b]ood and water. Under this 
bead of exception fall many of the Miracles related by the fathers: 2 
e.g. tiret of the cousecrated bread ehanging into a lire coal in the 
hands of a woman, who came to the Lord's supper after offering 
iucense fo an idol; of the do issuing from the body of Polycarp 
at his martyrdom ; of the petrifaction of a fowl dressed by a persou 
uuder a vow of abstinence ; of the exorcism of the demoniac camel ; 
of the stones shedding tears af the brbarity of the persecutions ; of 
inundations rising up to the roofs of churches without entering the 
open doors ; and of pieces of gold, as fl'esh as ff'oto the mint, dropt 
ri'oto heaven into the laps of the Italian Monks. Of the saine 
character are the Miracles of the Romish Breviary ; as the prostra- 
tion of wild beasts before the martyrs thcy were about to devour ; 
the Miraculous unitlug of two chains with which St. Peter had been 
af differcnt rimes bound; and the burial of Paul the Hermit by 
lions. Sueh again are the abbinical Miracles, as that of the flics 
kiiled by lightning for settling on a Rabbi's paper. And the 
Miracles ascribed by some to Mohammed, as tht the trees went 
out fo meet him, the stones saluted him, and a camel complained to 
him. z2 The exorcism in the ]3ook of Tobit must here be mentioned, 
in which the Evil Spirit wbo is in love with Sara is driven away by 
the sme]l of certain perfumes.  E[enee the 8cripture accounts of Eve's 
temptation by the serpent; of the speaking of Balaam's ass; of 
Jonnh and the whale ; nd of the Devils sent into the herd of swine, 
«tre bff themseh,es more or less improbable, being unequal in dignity 

9 Lavington, Enthusiasm of Meth. 
and Papists comp. Part III. Sec. 43. 
'20 Jones, On the Canon, Part III. 
 1 Middleton, Free Inquiry. 
 The offensiveness of these, and man), 
othem above instanced, consists in attri- 
buting moral teling8 to inanimate or 
irrational beings. 

23 It seems fo bave been a commoa 
notion that po.«essed persons were be- 
loved by the Spirit that distressed them. 
See Philostr. IV. 25. -- Gospel of the 
Infancy, XlV.--XVI. XXXIII. Jus/in 
Martyr, Apol. p. 113, Ed. ïhirlb. We 
find lmthing of this kind in the accotmt 
of the Scripture denloniac.. 
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to the rest. They are then supported by the system in which tley 
are found, as being a few out of a multitndc, and tlmrefore but 
exceptions (ad, as we suppose, but a2)parett exceptions) to 
general rule. In some of them, too, a further laurpose is discernible, 
which of itself reconciles us to the strangeness of their first al)pear- 
auce, and suggests the laossibility of similar reasons, though unknown, 
being assigncd in explmmtion of tlm test. As the Miracle of the 
swine, the object of which may have bcen to prove to us the reality 
of demo,dacal possessions.  
Mi'acles qf ne.re power', even when conuected with some ultimate 
object, are often iml)-obable for the saine gemral reason, riz. as. 
unworthy of an All-wise Author. Such as that ascribcd fo Zoro- 
ster,  of suffcring melted brass to be poured ltpon his breast with- 
out injury to himself. Unless iadeed thcir immediate design be to 
exeml)lify the greatness of God, as in the descent of tire from 
heaven upon Elijah's sacrifice, md i Christ's walkiug oa the sea, 
wlich cvidetly 1)ossess a dignity fitting them to be works of tho 
Sul»remc Bcing. The prol)riety indeed of the Christlan Miracles, 
contrasted with tire want of dccorum observable ia those elsewhere 
relatcd, forms a most striking evidcnce of their divi,,ity. 
Here, too, ambiguots ]Iiraclcs find a place, it beig antecedently 
in,probable that the Ahnighty should rest the credit of his Revela- 
tion upon events whicl but obscurely implied his immediate presence. 
Ad, for the saine reason, those are in some measnre improbablo 
which are 2rofessed by derent ]?digions ; because ff'oto a divine 
agent may bc cxpected distict and peculiar specimens of dlvi»e 
agency. Itence the claires to supernatural 1)ower in the primitivo 
Church are la general questionable, as q'estig upon tlm cxorcism of 
Evil Slairits , ad the cure of diseases; works, not only less satis- 
factory than others, as evidence of a Miraculous interposition, but 
suspicious from the circumstance, that they were exhibited also by 
Jews and Gentiles of the saine age.  In the plagues of Egypt and 
Elijah's sacrifice, which secm to be of this class, there is a direct 
contest between two parties; and the object of the divine messenger 
is to show his own SUlaeriority in the very point in wldch his adver- 
saries try their powers. 0ur Saviour's use of the clay in restoring 

2. Divine Legation, Book IX. Ch. ¥. 
 Brucker, Vol. I. p. 147. 
 Power o,er the elements conveyed 
the most striking proof of Christ's mission 
f'om the God of nature, who in the Old 
Testament is frequently characterised as 
.r.uling the sea, \vinds, &c. Ps. lxv. 7; 
.xxvii. 19; Job xxxviii. 11, &c. It is 
said, that a drawing of iiet upon the 
water was the hieroglyphic tbr impossi- 
bility. Christ moreover designed, it 
appears, to make trial of his disciples' 
ihi[h by this Miracle. See Matt. xiv. 28 
H. 

--31; Mark ri. 52. We read of the 
power to '* more mountains," but evi- 
dently as a proverbial expression. The 
transfiguration, if it need be mentioned, 
bas a doctrual sense, and seems besicles 
to have been intended to lead the minds 
of the Apostles to the consideration of the 
Spiritual Kingdom. One of Satan's 
temptations was to induce out Lord to 
work a Miracle of mere power, lIatt. 
iv. 6, 7. See Acts x. 38, tbr the general 
character of the lIiracles. 
2 Middleton. Stillingfleet, Orig. Sacr. 
II. 9, Sec. 1. 
2 
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sight bas ])ecn accounted for on a simi]ar princlp]e, such externa] 
means beng in repute among the IIeatheu in their pretended cures. 
3. T}OSE WmCI }AV. 0 ImOFESSED OBJ.CT. 
Hence a suspicion is thrown on ail miracles ascribed by the Apocry- 
phM Gospe]s fo Christ in his infancy; for, being prior fo his preaching, 
thcy secm fo attcst no doctrinc, and are but distant]y connected with 
any object.--Those again on which an object seems to be forced. 
Hcnce many harmonizing in one plan arrest the attention more power- 
fully tban a detachcd and solitary Miracle, as converging to one point, 
and pressing upon our notice the end for which they are wrought. 
This remark, as far as it goes, is prcjudicial to the Miracle wrought 
(as it is said) in IIunneric's persecution, long after the real age of 
Iiraclcs was past; when the Athanasian confessors are reported to 
bave retained the power of speech after the loss of their tongues. 
Those, too, must be viewed with suspicion which are disjoined 
from huan instruments, and are ruade the vehicle of no message ;  
eince, according to out foregoing view, Miracles are only then divested 
çf their à priori improbability when furthering some great Moral 
end, such as authenticating a divine commnnication. It is an objec- 
tion thon to those ascribed to relics generally, and in particular 
to those attributed to the tomb of the Abbé Paris, that they are 
lcft to tcll their own story, and are but distantly connected with 
any object whatever. As it is, again, to many tales of appari- 
tions, that they do not adroit of a meanlng, and consequently 
demand at most only an otiose assent, as Paley terres it. ttence 
there is a difficulty in the narrative containcd in the first verses of 
John v. ; because we cannot reduce the account of the descent of 
the angcl into the water to give it a healing power under any known 
arrangement of the divine economy. We receive if, then, on thc 
gcneral crcdit of the Revclation of which it forms part. m 
For the saine reason, z. the want of a declared object, a pre- 
judlce is excited when the 2»'ofessed wovker is silent, or dissident as 
to his own_power ; since our gcneral expericnce of Providence leads 
us to suppose that Miraculous powers will hot be commit'ted to an 
individual who is not also prepared for hls office by secret inspira- 
tion. This speaks strongly against the cures ascribed by Tacitus 
to Vespasianus, and would be an objection to vur crediting the 
prediction uttered by Caiaphas, if separated from its context, or 
promincntly brought forward to test an argument upon. If is in 
gcneral a characteristic of the Scripture systcm, that Iiracles 
and inspiration go together, a° With a view to specify the object 
dist.inctly, some have required that the Miracle should be wrought 
 larmer, On liiracles, Ch. V. by (¼riesbach. The mineral spring of 
Bethesda is mentioned by Eusebius as 
29 The verse containing the account of celebrated even in his day. 
the Angel is wanting in many MSS. of 0 Douglas's Criterion. Waxburton, 
authority, and is marked as suspicious Serm. on Resnrrection. 
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ofler the delivcry of the message, si A message delivered an 
iadefinite rime after the Miracle, while it cannot but excite atten- 
tion ri'oto the general reputation of the messenger for an extra- 
ordinary gift, is hot so expressly stamped with divine authority: as 
when it is ushered in by his claiming, and foIlowed by his displaying, 
supernaturM powers. For if a Miracle, once wrought, ever aftcr 
sanctions the doctrines taught by the person cxhibiting it, it must 
be attended by the gift of infallibility; a sustained hliracle is incon- 
sistent with that frugality in the application of power which is 
observable in the general course of Providence. s On the other 
hand, when an unambiguous Miracle, having been first distinctly 
announced, is wrought with the professed object of sanctioning o 
re.es.sage ri'oto God, it conveys an irresistible evidence of its divine 
omgm. Accident is thus excluded, and the fina.1 cause indiss01uh]y 
cnnected with the supernatural event. We may remark that the 
liracles of Scripture were generally wrought on this plan.  
conformity to which, we find moreover that the Apostlcs, &c. could 
hot work Miracles when they pleased ;  a circumstance more con- 
sistent with our ideas of the divine government, and connecting thc 
extraordinary acts more clearly with specific objects than if the 
sapcrnatural gifts were unlimited and irrevocable. 
Lastly, under this head we may notice Miraculous accounts, 
which, as those concerning Apollonius, may be separated from a 
noErrative without detrime to it. The prodigies of Livy, e.g. form 
no part in the action of the history, which is eqnally intelligible 
without them.  The Miraculous events of the Pentateuch, on the 
contrary, or of the Gospels and Acts, though of course they may 
be rejected together with the rest of the narrative, can be rejected in 
no other way; since they form its substance and grouudwork, and, 
like the figure of Phidias on Minerva's shield, camlo be erascd 
without spoiling the entire composition.  

si Fleetwood, Farmer, and others. 
::¢ The idea i. accordingly discounten- 
anced, Matt. vii. ").'., 23; Heb. ri. 4--6; 
«-a]. ii. 11--14. 
as St. Mark ends his Gospel by say- 
iuff, that the Apost|es " went forth and 
preached everywhere, the Lord working" 
with them, and cotoErming the word by 
8ig/ FOLLOWING," ch. xvi. 2(}. See also 
Exod. iv. 29, 30; 1 Kings xiii. 2, 3; 2 
King xx. 8--11; Acts xiv. 3, &c. 
3E.G. Acts xx. 22, 23; Phil. ii. ,07; 2 
Tire. iv. 20. In tbe Book of Acts we 
bave not a few instances of the Apostles 
acting under the immediate direction of 
the Holy Spirit. The gift of tongues is 
an exceÏ)tion to the general remark, as 
we know it was abused ; but this from its 
nature was, when once given, possessed 
as an ordinary talent, and" neededno fresh 
divine influence tbr subsequent exercise 
of it. It may besides be viewed as a 
mediam of conreyin$ tllC message, as u el] 

as being the seal of its divinity, and as sueh 
needed notin every instance to I,e marked 
out as a supernatural gift. lliracles in" 
Scripture are nt done bv wholesale, i.e. 
indiscriminatellnd at oee, without the 
(ïarticular will and act of the gifted in- 
ividual; the coutrary was the case with 
the cures at thc tomb of the Abbé Paris. 
Acts xix. 11,12, perhaps ibrms an excep- 
tion; but the Miracles there mentioned 
are expressly said to be spevial, and were 
intended to put particular honour on the 
Apostle; Cf. Luke ri. 19; viii. 46, whieh 
seem to illustrate John iii. 34. 
 E.G. he says "ADJ1CIUNT Hracula 
h.uic puoce, ' II. 7. 
ze 'hereas otb»r extraordinary ac- 
counts are like the statue of the Goddess 
herself, which could readily be taken to 
pieces, and resolved into its constituent 
arts, the precious metal and the stoue. 
or the Jewish Miracles, see Graves, On 
tle Pentatcmh, P».rt I. I: has been 
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]Iiracles 
with 
,»bjcct. 

4. TItOSE WItICIt ARE EXCEPTIONABLE AS REGARDS TIIEIR OBJECT. 
If the professed object be t.riJli,g and unmpartant ; as in manv 
related by the Fathers, e.g. Tcrtu|lian's account of the vision of an 
Angel to prescribe to a fenmle the exact length and mesure of ber 
veil, or the divine admonition which Cyprian professes to have 
received to nfix water with wine in the Eucharist, in order to render 
it efficacions. z Among tbese would be reckoned the directions 
givea to ][oses relative to tbe furnishing of the Tabernacle, and 
other regu|ations of the ceremonial law, were not further and 
important objects thereby affected; such as, separating the Israelites 
from the surrounding nations, inapressing upon them the doctrine of 
a particular Providence, prcfiguring future events, &c. 
]Iiracles wrought for the gratification of mere curiosity are refer- 
ab|e fo th]s head of objection. Hcnce the triunphant invitations 
which some of the Fathers nmke to their heathen opponents to 
attend their exorcisms excite an unpleasant feeling in the mind, as 
degrading a solcmn spectacle into a nacre popular exhibition. 
Those, again, which bave a political or Tarty object; as tbe cures 
ascribed to Vespasianus, or as those attributed to the tomb of the 
Abbé Paris, and the Eclectic prodigiesall which, viewed in their 
best light, tend to the mere aggrandizement of a particular Sect, 
and have little or no reference to the good of ]lankind at large. It 
tells in favour of tbe Christian Miracles, that the Apostles, generallv 
speaking, were hot enabled to work them for their own personàl 
convenience, fo avoid danger, eSCal)e suffering, or save life. S 
Panl's preservation from the effects of the viper's bite on the Isle of 
]Ielita is a solitary exception to this remark, no mention being ruade 
of hls availing himself of this ]iracle to proselyte the natlves to the 
Christian faith.  
For a similar reason, flmse bear a less appearance of probab ility 
which are wrought far the conviction of individals. We bave 
already noticed the contrary character of the Scrîpture ]Iiraclcs 
in this respect: e.g. St. Paul's ][iraculous conversion did hot end 
with itself, but waw followed by momentous and inestimable con- 
sequences.  Agaln, ][iracles attended the conversions of the 
Ethiopîan Eunuch, Cornelius, and Sergis Paulus; but these were 
heads and first fi'nits of different classes of men who were in rime 
to be brought into the Church. ° 
Miracles vith a bad or v'ëcious object are ladcn with an extrerae 
antecedent improbability; for they cannot at ail be referred to the 

obrved, that the discourses of Christ so 
constantly grow out of his Miracles, that 
we can hardly adroit the former without 
admitting the latter also. But his dis- 
vourses tbrm his charaeter, which is by no 
means an obvious or easy one to imagine, 
had it never existed. 
3 Middleton, Free Inquiry. 

8 Rev. J. BlancoWhite, Against Cath 
olicism, Let. 6. The Breviary Mire es 
tbrm a striking contrast to the Christat 
in this poiut. 
9 Acts xxvi. 16. 
o Ibid. viii. 26, 39; x. 3, &c.: xiii. 12. 
These three classes are mentioned 
gether in prophecy. Ia. lvi. 4--8. 
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only known cause of supernatural power, the agency of God. Such 
are most of the fables concerning the heathen Deities; nota few of 
the professed Miracles of the primitive Church, which are wrought 
to sanction doctrines opposed hot only to Scriptural truth but to 
the light of nature ; « and some related in the Apocryphal Gospels, 
Cspecially Christ's inflictingdeath upon a schoohnasterwho threatened 
to strike him, and on a boy who happened to run violently against 
him. * Hcre must be noticed several passages in Scripture, in 
which a lçiraculous gift seems at first sight to be exercised to 
gratify revengeful fcelings, and which are, therefore, received on 
the credit of the system.  
rnnecessary Miracles are improbable; as, those wroug'ht for an 
object attainable without an exertion, or with less exertion, of 
extraordinary power. t Of this kind, we contend, would be the 
writing of the Gospel on the skies, which some unbelievers bave 
proposed as but an adcquate attestation to a Revelation; for, suv- 
losing the recorded fact of their once occurring be sufficicnt for a 
rational conviction, a perpetual l[iracle becomes superfluous. --- 
Such, again, would be the preservation of the text of Scripture in 
its verbal correctness, which many bave supposed necessary for its 
infallibility as a standard of Truth.--The same antecedent objection 
presses on Miracles wrought in attestation of trt]ts already k,nown. 
We do not, e.g. require a Miracle to convince us that the Sm shiues, 
or that Vice is blameable. The Socinian scheme is in a great 
measure chargeable with bringing the Miracles of the Gospel under 
this censure; for it pruues away the Christian system till little is 
left for the ]Iiracles to attest. On this ground an objection has 
been taken to the Miracle wrought in favour of the Athanasians in 
tIunneric's persecution, as above mentioned ; inasmuch as it merely 
professes to authorize a comment on the sacred text, i.e. o sanction 
a truth which is not ew, unless Scripture be obscure.«--Here, too, 
may be noticed Miracles wrought in evidence of doctEnes already 
established; such as those of the Papists, who seem desirous of 
answering the unbehever's demand for a perpetual Miracle.. Popish 
lIiracles, as has often been observed, occur in Popish countries, 
where they are least wanted; whereas, if real, they would be 
invaluable among Protestants. Itence the primitive Miracles become 

a E.G. to establish Monachismo &c. 
2 Jones, On the Canon, Part III. 
 G-en. ix. 24--27 Judges xvi. 0.8-- 
0; 2 Kings ii. 24; 2 Chron. xxiv. .,. 
4 It does hot follow, because all Mir- 
acles are equally ea»y to an Almighty 
author that all are equally robable; tbr, 
as has been often remarked, a frugality 
in the application of pover is observable 
throughout his works. 
 ]Dr. Graves observes, of the llira- 
culous agency in the Age of Moses and 
Joshua, that ' Goal continued it ordg so 

long. as was indispensably necessary to 
introduce and settle the Jewish nation in 
the land of their inheritance, and esta- 
blish this dispensation o as to answer the 
purposes of the divine economy. /kfter 
this, he gradually withdrew his super- 
natural assistance; he left the nation col- 
lectively and individually to act accord- 
ing to their own choice," &c. Lectures 
on the Pentateuch, Part III. Lect. . 
46 Sec llaclaine's Note on the subject, 
]Iosheim, Eccl. Hist. Cent. ¥. Part II. 
Ch. V. 
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suspicious, in proportion as we ind Christianity established, hot 
only from the iaereasing faeility of fraud, but morêover from the 
apparent ncedlessness of the cxtraordinary display. And henee. 
admitting the Miracles of Christ and his followers, future Miracles 
with the saine end are somêwhat improbable. :For enough bave 
been wrought fo attest the doctrine ; and attention, when once exeitêd 
by supcrnatural means, may be kcpt alive by a standing Ministry, 
just as bspiration is supplied by human learning. 
We proceed te notice inconsistency iz. the objects Tro2oosed, as 
creating a just prejudice against the validity of Miraculous preten- 
siens. This applies to the claires of the Romish Church, in which 
Miracles are wrought by hostile Sccts in support of discordant 
tenets. Ez If constitutes some ol»jection te the bu]k of the Miracles 
of the primitive Church, when viewed as a coitimation of the 
original gift, that they differ so much in manner, design, and atten- 
dant circumstances, from those recordcd in Scripture. " We sec," 
says Middleton, (in the ages subsequent fo the Christian era) " a 
dispensation of things ascribed to God, quite different from tht 
which we meet with in the :New Testament. For in those days, the 
power of working Miracles was committed te none but the Apostles, 
and to a few of the most eminent of the other disciples, who were 
particularly commissioned te propagate the Gospel and preside in 
the Church of Christ. But upon the prctended revival of the same 
powers in the folloving Ages, we find tbe administration of them 
committed, not to those who were intrusted with the government of 
the Church, hot to the successors of the Apostles, to the Bishops, 
the Martyrs, ner to the principal champions of the Christian canse; 
but to boys, to u, omeu, and, above ail, to private and obscure lay- 
men, hot only of an inferior but sometimes also of a bad character2 s 
--Hence, to avoid the charge of inconsistency in the respective 
objects of the Jewish and Christian Miracles, it is incumbent upon 
believers in them to show that the difference bctween the two 
systems is a difference in appearance only, and that Christ came 
net to destroy but to fulfll the Law. Here, as far as its antecedet 
l)l)earanc is concernced, the Miracle said te bave occurred on 
Julian's attempt to rebuild the Jewish Temple is seen to great 
advantage. The object was great, the time critical, its consequences 
harmonize very happfly with the economy of the Mosaic dispensa- 

;* Doug]a, Criterion, p. 105, Note, 
(8vo edit. 1807.) 
as Scripture sometimesattributes Mira- 
culous gifts te men of bad character; but 
we bave no reason br supposing such 
('ould work Miracles at pleasure, (sec 
Numb. xxii. 18; xxiii. 3, 8, 12, 20; xxiv. 
10--13,) or attest any doctrine but that 
which Christ and his Aposfles taught; 
nor is our faith grounded upon their 
preaching. Moreover, their pot'er may 
bave been given them br seine furher 

purpose; for though te attest a divine 
message be the primar object of Mir- 
acles, it need net be the'onlv object. "It 
'ould be highly ridiculou's," s.ays hlr. 
Penrose in his recent work on Miracles, 
'" te erect a steam engine for the mere 
purpose of opening and sh:xtting a val e; 
but the engine bein" erected is very 
wisely employed both for this and for 
man¥ other purposes, -hich, compara- 
tivel- speaking, are of Vel'y little sigmfi- 
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tion, and the genera] spirit of the Prophetical writings, and the fa.ci 
itself bas some correspondence with the prodigies which precedc(l 
the final destruction of Jerusa]em. as 
Again, Miracles whi«h do hot tend to the accomplishmet of thei" 
2)roposed end are opeu to objection ; and tllose which bave hot eected 
w]t they had in vis'w. Itence some klnd of argument might be 
derived against the Christian Miracles, were the 3) hot accompanied 
by a predictiou of their temporary failure in effecting their object ; 
or, to speak more correctly, were it not their proposed object 
g. vadually to spread the doctrines which they authenticate. ° There 
s nothing, however, to break the force of this objection wheu 
directed gaiust the Miracles scribed to the Abbé Paris; since the 
Jnsenist interest, instead of being advanced in consequence of 
them, soon after ]ost ground, and was ultimate]y ruiued.  
These Miracles are also suspicious, av havbg beea stopped by 
bureau autlwrity; it being improbable tbat a divinc agent should 
permit any such interference with his plan. The sanie objection 
applies to tbe professed gift of exorcising demoniacs in the prinfitive 
Church ; which was gradually lost after the decrce of the Council 
of Laodicea CO,lflned the exercise of it to sucb as were licensed by 
the Bishop. 2 And lastly, to the supernatural character of Prince 
Hohenlohe's cures, which were stopped at Bamberg by an order 
from authority, that none should be wrought except in the presence 
of Magistrates and Medical practitioners.  

These are the most obvious objections which may be fairly ruade 
to the antecedent probability of miraculous narratives. It will be 
observed, however, that none of them go so far as to deprive testi- 
mony for them of the privilege of being heard. Even where the 
nature of the facts related forbids us to refer the Miracle to divine 
agency, as when it is wrought to establish some immoral principle, 
still it is not more than extremely improbable and to be viewed with 
strong suspicion. Christians at least must acknowledge that the 
à 2»ori view wbich Reason takes would in some cases lead fo an 
erroneous conclusion. A Miracle, e.g. ascribed to an Evil Spirit is, 
prior to the information of Scripture, improbable ; and if it stood on 
its own merits would require very strong testimony to establish it, 
as being referred fo an unknown cause. Yet, on the authority of 
Scripture, we adroit the occasional interference of agents short of 
divine with the course of nature. This, however, only shows that 
these à 2»'iq tests are not decisive. Yet if we cannot always 

49 Sec Warburton's Julian. 
o Sec Parables in Matt. xiii. 3, 24. 31, 
33, 47; xxiv. 12; Acts xx.29, 30; 2Thess. 
il. 3; 2 Tire. iii. 1--5, &c. 
 Paley, Evidences, Part I. Prop. 2. 
 It had hitherto been in the hands of 
the meaner sort of the Christian laity. 
.fter that time, '" few or none of the 

clergy, nor indeed of the laity, were any 
longer able to cast out devils ; so that the 
old Christian exorcism or prayer for the 
energumens in the ehurch began soon 
atter to be omitted as useless." Whiston, 
in Middleton. 
*3 Bentham, Preuves Judiciaires, Li¢. 
YII[. Ch. X. 

The fore- 
going t« 
laeither 
prove, 
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ascertain what Miracles are improbable, at ]east we can determine 
what are not so; moreover, it wil] still be truc that the nm'e objec- 
tions lie against any professed Miracle, the greater suspicion justly 
attaches to it, and the less important is the fact even if proved. 
0u the other hand, even when the external appearance is alto- 
gether in ftvour of the Miracle, it must be recollected, nothing 
thereby prvved concerning the fact of its occurrence. We bave donc 
no more than recommend fo notice the evidence, whatever it may 
be, which is offered in its behalf. Even, then, could Miracles 
found with as strong an antecedent case as those of Scripture, still 
direct testimony must be produced fo substantiate their claires on 
out belief. At the samc time, since there are none such, a fait 
prepossession is indirectly created in favour of the latter, over and 
above their iutrinsic claires on our attention. 
Some few iadeed of thê Scripture Miracles are open fo excep- 
tion; and bave accordingly been noticed in the course of out 
remarks as by thcmselves improbable. These, however, are seldom 
such lu more than one respect; whereas the other Miracles which 
came before us were open to several or all of the sI)eci.fied objectios 
at the saine rime. And, further, as they are but a few in the midst 
of an overpowering majority pointing eonsistently to one grand 
object, thcy must hot be torn ri'oto their Moral context, but, on the 
credit of the test, thêy must be considered but apparent exceptions 
fo the rule. It is obvious that a large system must consist of 
various parts of unequal utility and excellence; aud to expect each 
particular occurrence to be complete in itself, is as um'easonable as 
to require the parts of some complicated machine, separatel:y taken, 
to be all equally finished and fit for displa.y2 « 

Let these remarks sufi]ce on the question of the antecedent pro- 
bability or improbability of a Miraculous narrative. Enough, it 
may be hoped, bas been said, to separate the Miracles of Scfipture 
from those elsewhcre related, and to invest them with an import- 
ance exciting in an unprejudiced mind a just interest in their behalf, 
and a candid attention to the historical testimony on which they 
rest; inasmuch as dey are ascribed to an adequate cause, recom- 
mendcd by an iutrinsic digity, and connected with art important 
object, while all others are more or less uuaccouutable, tmmeaning, 
extravagant, and uscless. And thus, v/z. on the ground of this 

4 In thus rêfusing to adnfit the exis- 
tence of rea/ exceptions to the general 
fuie, in spire of appearances, we are not 
exposing omelves to that charge of ex- 
cessive systematizing 'hich may justly 
he brought against those vho, with 
Hume, reject the -ery notion of a Mir- 
acle, as implying an interruption of 
physical regnlarity. For the Rerelation 
vhich we adroit, on the authority of the 

general system of lIiraeles, imparts such 
accurate and extended information con- 
cerning the attributes of God, oer and 
above the partial and imperfect iew of 
them which the world affords, as pre- 
cludes the supposition of ay vork of his 
being e'il or useless. Whereas there is 
no «'oiee in the mere analogy of nature 
xvhich exprely denies the possihility OE" 
rem exceptions fo its general course. 
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utter dissimilarity between the l[iracles of Scripture and other pro- 
digies, we are enabled to aeeount for the inercdulity with which 
believers in Revelatioa listen to any extraordinary aeeount at the 
present day; and whieh sometimes is urged against thcm as incon- 
sistent with their assent fo the former. It is because they admit the 
Serlpture Miracles. Belicf in these has pre.-oceupied their minds, 
and created a fait presumption against those of a different class;-- 
the prospect of a recurrcnce of supernatural agcncy being in somc 
mcasure diseountenanced by the Rcvelation ah'eady given; and, 
again, the weakness and insipidity, the want of system and con- 
nexion, the deficiency in the evidence, and the translent repute of 
ma.rvellous stories ever sinee, creating a strong and just prejudice 
against those similar aeeounts which ff'oto rime to time arc noised 
abroad. 
III. 
ON TIIE CRITERION OF A NIRACLE, CONSIDERED AS 
A DIVINE INTERPOSITION. 

It has sometimes been asked, whether miracles are a suflîcient 
evidence of the interpositiou of the Deity? under the idea that othc.r 
causes, besides dMne ageney, nfight be assigned for their produc- 
tion. This is obviously the converse objection to that we have as 
yet eousidered, whieh was fonndcd on the assumptiou that thcy 
eould be referred to *o known cause whatever. After showing, 
then, that the Seripture Miracles may be aseribed to the Supreme 
13eing, we proeeed to show that they cawt rcasonably be aseribed 
to those other causes which have been sometimes ,'tssigned, e.g. to 
unknowu laws of nature, or to the secret agency of 
1. Now it is evidently unphilosoldfieal to attribute them to the lIirae'es 
power of invisible Beings, short of God; beeause, independeutly ,f eannot 
 reasonably 
Scripture, (the truth of wlfich, of course, must not be ssumed in be referred 
to the 
this question,) we lmve no evidence of the existence of snch bcings, po,e 
ature attests, indeed, the being of a God, but hot of a race of intcl- spiritso 
ligent creatures between }im aud Man. Iu assign]ng a Nh'acle, 
therefore, to the influence of Spirits, an hypothetical cause is intro- 
duced merely to renmve a difficulty. And eveu did analogy lead us 
to adnfit their possible existeuce, yet it would tend rather to d]sprove 
than to prove their powcr over the visible creation. They may be 
coufined to their own province, and though supcrior to Man, sfill 
nmy be unable to do many things wh]ch he cn effect ; just as ]Ian 
in turn s superior to Birds and Fishes, without having, in conse- 
quence, the power of flfing or of inhabiting the water.  
Still it may be necessary to show, that on our own Triciples we 
are not open to any charge of inconsistency. For it bas beeu ques- 

 Campbell, On lliracles, Part II. Sec. 3. Farmer, Ch. II. Sec. 1. 
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tioned, whether, in admitting tbe existence and power of Spirits on 
the authority of Revelation, we are hot in danger of invalidating the 
evidence npon which that authority rests. For the cogency of the 
argument h'om Miracles dcpends on the assumption, tbat interrup- 
tions in the course of nature must ultimately proceed h'om God; 
which is hot truc, if thcy may be effectcd by other Beings without 
his sanction. And it nmst be conceded, that explicit as Scripture 
is in considering Miracles as signs of di,ine ageucy, it still does 
scem to give created Spirits some power of working them; and 
even, in its most literal sense, intimates the possibility of their 
working them in opposition to the truc doctrine, ss With a vicw of 
meeting this ditficulty, some writers bave attemptcd to make a 
distinction bctweeu cj«eat aud small, many and .few Miracles; and 
bave thus inadvertently destroyed the intclligibility of any, as the 
(.riteriou of a divine interpositiot, st Others, by referring to the 
nature of the doctïine attested, for detcrmining the autlmr of the 
Miracle, have exposed tbemselves to the plausible chaae of adducing, 
first, the Miracle to attest the divinity of the doctrine, and then, the 
doctrhac to prove the divinity of the Miracle. ss Others, on the con- 
trary, lmve thought tbemsel'es obliged fo desy the power of Spirits 
altogether, and to explain away the Scripture accounts of Demoniacal 
possessions, and the narrative of our Lord's Temptation. ss Without, 
however, having recourse to any of these dangerous modes of 
answering the objection, it may be sufficient to reply, that, since, 
agreeably to the antecedent sentiment of reason, God bas adopted 
Miracles as the seal of a divine message, we believe he will never surfer 

6 Deut. xiii. 1--3; Matt. xxiv. 24; 2 
Thess. ii. 9--11. 
7 lIore or less, Sherlock, Clarke, 
Locke, and others. 
as Prideaux, Clarke, Chandler, &c., 
seem hardly to bave guarded sufficiently 
.against the charge here noticed. There 
s an appearauce of doing honour to the 
CAristian doctrines in representing them 
as intrisically credible, .which leads 
man.v iuto supporting opinions xvhich, 
carried to their full extent, (as they were 
b.v Middleton,) supersede the need of 
Miracles altogether. It must be recol- 
lected, too, that they who are allowed to 
Ioraise bave the privilege of fldiçofault, 
and may reject, according to their d 
lriori notions, as well as receive. 
Doubtless the divinity of a clearly in» 
nmral doctrine could not be evidenced 
by Miracles; for our belief in the hioral 
attributes of Goal is much stronger than 
out conviction of the negative proposi-- 
tion, that one but |=le can interfere with 
the system of nature. But there is ahvays 
the danser of extending this admission 
bevond ïts proper limis, of supposing 
orselves adequate j udges of the tendency 
of doctrines, and, because nuasssted 
Reason inibrms us what is Moral and 

immoral in out own case, of attempting 
to decide on the abstract hlorality of 
actions: e.g. many bave rejected the 
Miraculous narrative of the Pentateuch, 
from an unfounded and unwarrantable 
opinion, that the means emp|oyed in 
settling the Jews in Canaan vere in 
themselves immoral. These remarks are 
in nowise inconsistent with using (as was 
done in. a ibrmer section ) our actua/ 
kmwledge of God's attribntes, obtained 
from a survey of nature and human 
aflhirs, in determining the probabi]ity of 
certain professed Miracles having pro- 
ceeded from Him. It is one thing to 
i»er t'fore the eTeece of lit'e, another 
to -imaginée the character or God from the 
oratuitous conceptios of our own minds. 
'rom experiewe we gain but general and 
impertbct ideas of wisdom, goodness, &c. 
enouh (that is) to bear itness to a 
Reve]ation wheu given, not enough to 
supersede it. On the contrary, out specu- 
lattons concerning the divine attributes 
and designs, professing as they do to 
decide on the truth of Revealed doetrines, 
iu thct go to supesede the necessity or a 
Revelaàon a|together. 

9 Especial|y Fariner. 
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them fo be so counterfeited as to deceive the humble inqulrer. Thus 
the infomlation given by Scripture iu nowise undoes the original con- 
clusions of Reason; for it auticipates the objection which itself 
furnishes, and by revealing the express intetio of God in lIiracu- 
lous displays, guarantees to us that he will allow no interference of 
created power to embarrass the proof thence resulting, of his 
special interposition, °° It is unnecessary to say nmre on this 
subject; and questions coucerlfinff the existence, nature, and limits 
of Splritual agency will find their place wheu Christiaus are 
engaged lu settliug" among" themselves the doctrines of Scripture. 
XVe take it, therefore, for gïanted, as an obvious and almost unde- 
niable principle, that real MiracIes, i.e. interruptions in the course 
of nature, cannot reasonably be referred to auy power but divine: 
bccause it is natural to rcfer au alteration in the systcm toits 
original author, and because Reason does hot iuforln us of any 
other Being but God extcrior fo nature; and lastly, because in the 
particular case of the Scripture Miracles, the workers of them con- 
firm ont previous judgment by expressly attributing thetu to IIim. 
2. A more subtle question remains, respectiug the possible exis- 
tence of causes in nature, to us unknown, by the supposed operation 
of which the apparent auomahes may be rcconcilcd to the ordinary 
laws of the system. It has alrcady bcen admittcd, that some ditfi- 
culty will at tilnes attend the discrimination of ][iraculous fl'om 
mcrely uncommon cvents; and it must be borue in mind, that in 
this, as in all questions ff'oto which dcmonstration is excluded, itis 
impossible, ff'oto the nature of the case, absolutely to dis]prove any, 
even the wildest, hypothesis which may be fl'amed. It may fl'eely 
be granted, moreover, that some of the Scripture Miracles, if they 
stood alone, might reasonably be refcrred to natural principles of 
which we wcre ignorant, or resolved into some happy combination 
of accidental circumstances. For out purpose, it is quite sufficient 
if there be a considerable number which no sobêr judgment wouhl 
attempt to deprive of their superuatural character, by any supposi- 
tion of out ignorance of natural laws, or of exag'geration in the nar- 
rative. Raising the dead and giving sight to the blind by a word, 
feeding" a multitude with the casual provisions which an individual 
among them had with him, healing persons at a distance, and walk- 
iug on the water, are facts, eveu separately tal;en, far beyond the 
conceivable effects of artifice or accident; and much more so, when 
theymeet together in one and the saine history. And here Hume's 
argument from general expericnce is in point, which at least proves 
that the ordina'y powers of nature are unequal to the production of 
works of this kind. It becomes, then, a balance of opposite pro- 
babilities, whether gratuitously to suppose a multitude of perfectly 
,tnknoevn causes, and these, moreover, meeting in one and the saine 

,t, Fleetwood, On Miracles, Dise. 2, p. 201. Van Mildert's Boyle Lectures, Serra. 21. 
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history, or to bave recourse to one, and that a known power, tbcn 
]Iiraculously exerted for an extraordinary and worthy ob, iect. We 
may safely say no sound rcasoncr will hesitate on which alternativ 
to decide. Whilc, thcn, a fait pioportion of the Scripture MiraCles 
are indisputably dcscrving of boit naine, but a weak objection can 
bc derivcd from the case of the few which, owing to accidental cir- 
cumstances, bear, at the prcsent day, less dccisive marks of super- 
natural agcncy. For, be if rcmcmbered, (and it is a strong con- 
firmatory proof that the Jewish and Christian ]Iiracles are rcally 
what thcy profess o be,) that though the ]iiraculous character of 
some of thcm is more doubtful in one Age than in anotbcr, yct the 
progress of Science bas ruade no approximation to a geeral explica- 
tion of them on natural princiilcs. While discoveries in 0ptics and 
Chemistry have accountcd for a host of apparent ]Iiracles, they 
hardly touch upon those of the Jewisb and Christian systems. 
IIere is no plmntasmagoria to be dctccted, uo analysis oi synthesis 
of substances, ignitions, explosions, and othcr customary resources 
of the jugglcr's art.--But, as before, we shall best be able to 
estimate thcir character in this respect, by contrasting flmm with 
othcr occurrences which bave somctimes been considered ]Iiraculous. 
Thns, too, a second line of diffcrcnce will be dra'n between them 
and the mass of rival prodigics, whctber Religious or otherwise, to 
whch thcy are oftcn comparcd. 
Tests A Miracle, tben, as far as it is ail evidence of divine interposition, 
beween real 
and being au ascertaincd anomal i in an esiablisbed systcm, or an event 
ppret without assignable physical cause, those facts of course have no 
llirac]es 
deduced titlc tO the name-- 
from the 
definition of 
the terre. 1. WH1CH IAY :BE REFERRED TO :MISSTATEIEIT IN T]_E NARRATION. 
ura Such are many of the prodigies of the tteathen l[ythology and 
events 
nis-stated. History, vhich have been satisfacorily traced to an exaggeration of 
natu'al events : e.g. the fables of the Cyclops, Centaurs, of the 
annual transformation ot a Scythian nation iuto wolves, as related 
by Hcrodotus, &c. Or natural facts allegorized, as in the fable of 
Scylla and Charybdis.--0r 'here the fact may be explained by 
supplying a probable omission ; as we should account for a story of 
a man sailing in the air, by supposing a balloou describcd.---0r 
where the Miracle is but verbal, as the poetical prodigy of thtmder 
,ithout clouds; which is little bettei than a play upon words, for, 
supposing it fo occur, it would not be callcd thunder.--0r as when 
tterodotus speaks of 'wocl growing on trees; for, even wcre it in 
substance the saine as wool, it could hot be callcd so without a 
contradiction in tcrms.--0r where the ]Iiracle is one simply of 
degree, for thon exaggeration is more easily conceivable ;--thus 
many supposed visions may bave been but natural dreams.--0r 
61 See Fariner, Ch. I. Sec. 3. 
2 Bentham, Preuves Judiciaires, Liv. VIII. Ch. X. 
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where it depends on the eomLination ot a multitude ot distinct cir- 
eumstances, each of which is necessary for the proof of its super- 
natural eharaeter, and where, as in fine experiments, a smal| 
mistake is OE vast consequenee. As those which depend on a coin- 
cidence of rime, which it is diflcult for any persons to bave aseer- 
tained; e.g. the exclamation which Apollonius is said to lmve 
nttered eoneenfing the assassination of Domitianus at the rime of its 
tking place; and ag'aiu, the alleged fact of his appearing at 
Puteoli on the saine morning in which he was tried at Rome. Such, 
too, in some degree is the professed revelation ruade to St. Basil, 
who is said to have been Miraeulously informed of the death of tbc 
Emperor Julian at the very moment that it took place.63 Here wc 
may instance many stories of apparitions; as the popular one eo- 
ecrning the appearanee of an individual to the club he used t.o 
frequent at the momerd after his death, who was afferwards dis- 
eovered to have escaped from his nurses in a fit ot delirittm shortly 
bejbm it took plce, and actually to bave joined his friends. Wc 
may add the case related to M. Bonnet, of a woman who pretended 
to know what was passing at a given time at any part of tbe globe ; 
and who was detected by the simple expedient of accurately mark- 
ing the t.ime, and comparing ber aeeount with the faet. « In the 
saine class must be reckoned hOt a few of the answers of the 
Iteathen Oraeles, if it be worth while to allude to them; as that 
which int!ormcd Croesus of his occupation at a certfin time agreed 
upon. In the Gospel, the nobleman's son beg'ins to amend at the 
vcry time that Christ speaks the word; but this circumstanee does 
hOt constitute, it merely inereases the Miracle.--The argument 
from Prophecy is in this point of view somewhat deficient in sim- 
plieity and clearness; as implying the deeision of many previous 
questions, e.ç. as to the existence of the professed prediction before 
the event, the interval between the Prophecy and its accomplish- 
ment, the completeness of its accomplishment, &c. Hence Pro- 
pheey affords a more learned and less popular proof of divine inter- 
position than Physical Miracles, and, except in cases where it eon- 
txibutes a very strong" evidenee, is eommonly of inferior eog'eney. 
2. OEHOSE WHICH FROM SUSPIClOUS CIRCMSTANCES ATTElçDING TBEM 
MAY NOT UNFAIRLY BE REFERRED TO Ah" UNKNOWN rHYSlCAL CAUSE. 
As those which take place in departments of nature llttle under- 
stood, e.ç. Miracles of Electricity.--Again, an assemblage of 
Miracles confined to one line of extraordinary exertion in some 
measure sug'g-ests the idea of a cause short of divine. For while 
deir number evinces a wish to display, their similarity a'ues a 
dct'ect in, power. This remark is prejudicial to the Miracles of the 
primitive Church, 'hich consisted almost êntirely ot" exorcisms and 
63 Middleton, Free Inquiry, 
 I3enthatn, Pt'euves Judiciaires, Liv. VIII. Ch. X. 
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cures; to the P..vtbagoreau, which were prlncipally Miracles of 
sagacity; and again, to the wonders of the tomb of tbe Abbé Paris. 
wbich were limited to cures, and cures too of particular diseases. 
While the Miracles of Scripture are frugally dispensed as regards 
thei" object and seasons, they are endlessly varied in their natu'e ; 
likc the work of ont who is not wastcful of his riches, )-et can be 
munificent wbcn occasion calls for it. 
Herc wc may uoticc tentative Miracles, as Palcy terres them, i.e. 
wbcre out of inany trials only somc succccd; for incquality of 
success sccms to imply accklent, in othcr words, thc combination of 
unknown Physical causes. Such are thc cures of scrofula by the 
Kiug's touch, and tbosc cffectcd in the Hcathcn Tcmplcs;SS and 
again, those of tbc tomb of thc Abbé Paris, thcrc bcing but cight 
or nine well authcnticated cures out of tbc multitude of trials that 
wcrc ruade.  0ne of thc pcculiaritics of thc cures ascribcd to 
Christ is lais invariable succcss.  
ttere, for a second reason, d(dence it the ageut casts suspicion 
on tire reality of profcssed Miracles ; for at lcast wc bave the sanc- 
tion of his own opinion for supposing thcm to be thc effcct of 
accidcut or unknown causes. 
Temporary Miracles also, as many of the Janscnists and other 
cxtraordiuary cures, ss may bc similarly accountcd for; for if ordinary 
causes can undo, it is hOt improbable tbcy may bc able originally 
to effect. Thc rcstoration of Lazarus and thc rcst werc rcstorations 
to t]usir former condition, which was mortal; hcir subscquent 
dissolution, thon, in the course of na, turc, docs not intcrfcrc with 
thc complctcncss of tlm prcvious Miracle. 
Thc Janscnist cures are also unsatisfactory, as bcing graàual, 
and, for thc saine rcason, the profcssed liquefaction of St. Januar- 
ius's blood ; a prog'essive cffcct bcing a charactcristic, as it SCClns, 
of the opcrations of nature. Hcncc, those Miracles are most per- 
spicuous which arc wrought at the word of command ; as those of 
Christ and his Apostlcs. For this as wcll as othcr rcasons, incom- 
t)lete Miracles, as imperfcct cures, arc no evidencc of supcrnatural 
agcncy; and bore, again, we lmvc to instance the cures effectcd ai 
the tomb of thc Abbé Paris. 
Again, thc use qf means is suspicious ; for a Miracle may ahnost 
be dcfined to bc an cvent without meas. Hcnce, howevcr mira- 
cqdous thc production of icc might appcar to thc Siamesc considcred 
abstractcdly, tbcy would bardly so account it in an actual expe'iment, 
whcn they saw the preparation of nitre, &c., which lu tlmt climate 
must bave bcen uscd for thc purposc. In thc case of thc Stcam- 
vessel or the ]alloon, which, it bas bccn somctilncs said, would 

c Stillingfleet, Orig. Sacr. Book II. 
Ch. X. Sec. 9. 
 Douglas, Criterion, p. 133. 
¢71 bid. p. 260, cites file folloing texts: 

Matt. iv. oe, 24; viii. 16; ix. 35; xii. 15; 
xiv. 12; Luke iv. 40; ri. 19. 
oe Douglas, Criterion, p. 190. Mid- 
delton, Free Inqui5-, IV. cc. 3. 
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appear Miraeulous te persons unaequainted with Science, the Chenil- 
cal and lIechanical apparatus employed could net rail te rouse 
suspicion in intelligent minds.--Hence professed Miracles are open 
te suspicion, if coT.fined te one spot ; as were the Jansenist cures. 
:For they then become connected with a qccessary codiiion, vhich 
is ail we understaud by a mean8: e.g. such may ofteu be imputed 
te a cmfederacy, which (as is evident) can ri'oto its nature seldom 
shift the scene of action. "The Cock-lane ghost could only knock 
and scratch in one place;" the Apost]es, on the contrary, are 
represented as dispersed about, and workiug ]Iiracles in various 
parts of the world. ;° These remarks are of course iuapplicable in 
a case where the apparent means are known te be inadequate, and 
are net constant]y used; as out Lord's occa8{onal application of clay 
te the eyes, which, while it proves that he did net ueed its instru- 
mentality, convey also an intimation, that ail the efl.cacy of meaus 
is derived h'om his appoiatment. 

. THO8E WtIICH IIAY BE REFERRED TO TtIE suPrOSED OPERATIOI 
o , C,usE K.OWN 0 EXS. 
Professed Miracles of knowledge or metal abiliy are often unsatis- 
factory for this reason; being in many cases referable te the 
ordinary powers of the intellect. Of this kind is the boasted 
elegance of the style of the Koran, alleged by Mohammed in 
evidence of his divine mission. Hence most of the Miracles of 
Apollonius, conslsting, as they de, iu knowing the thoughts of 
others, and predicting the common events of lire, are no criterion 
of a supernatural gih; it being only under certain circumstances 
that such power can clearly be dlscriminated frein the natural 
exercise of acutencss and sagacity. Accordingly, though a know- 
ledge of the hearts of men is c|aimed by Christ, it secms te be 
elaimed rather with a view te prove te Christians the doct.rine of 
hls divine nature, than te (est te the world his authority as a 
messenger frein God. Again, St. Paul's predictiou of shipwreck 
on his voyage te Reine was intended te prevent it; and se was the 
rediction of Agabus coucerning the saine Apostle's approaching 
perils at Jerusalem. n :For a second reason, then, the argument 
frein Prophecy is a less simple and stri]ig proof of divine agency 
than a display of h[iracles ; it being impossible in all cases te show 
that the things foretold were certain]y beyond the ordinary faculties 
of the mind te have discovered. Yet when this is shown, Prophecy 
is one of the most powerfifl of conceivable evidences; strict fore- 
knowledge being a faculty net only above the powers but even nbove 
the comprehension of the human mind. 
And much more fairly may apparent Miracles be attributed te 
the supposed operation of an existing Physical cause, when they 
9 Hey's Lectures, Book I. Ch. X¥I, Sec. 10, 
o Douglas, Citerion, p. 337. n Acts xxi. I0--14; xxvii. 10, . 
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are parallel fo ils kowu e.Tects ; as Chemical, Meteorolog[cal, &c., 
phenomena. For tbough thc cause may hot perhaps appear irt the 
particular case, yet it is known to bave acted in others similar to it. 
For this reason, no stress can be laid on accounts of luminous 
c,'osses in thc air, hmnan shadows in the clouds, appearances of 
tnen and horses on hills, and spcctres when they are speechless, as 
is commonly thc case, ordi,mry causes being assignable in al] of these; 
or, again, on thc pretendcd liquefaction of the blood of St. Jan- 
uarius, or on the exorcism of dcmoniacs, which is the most frequent 
Miracle in the primitive Church.--The remark applies moreover t 
tses of healing, so .far as they are not instantanêous, complets, 
&c.; couditions wl,ich exclude thê supposition of natural means 
being employed, and which are strictly fulfilled in the Gospel narra- 
tive.--Again, some cures are known as possible effects of an excited 
imagnat-io. ; particularly when the disease arises from obstruction 
and other disorders of the blood and spirits, as the cures which 
took place at the tomb of the Abbé Paris. TM We should be required 
t) add those cases of healing in Scripture, where the faith of the 
petitioners was a necessary condition of the cure, were hot these 
comparativcly few, and some of them such as no imagination could 
bave cffected, (e.g. the restoration of sight,)and sortie wrought oa 
persons absent; a,d were hot faith often required, hot of thê patient, 
but of the relative or friend who brought him fo be healed. TM The 
force of imagination may also be alleged to account for the supposed 
visions and voices which somc enthusiasts have belie,¢ed they saw 
and heard : e.g. the trances of 5ontanus and his followers, the visions 
related by some of the Fathers, and those of the Romish Saints; 
lastly, :Mahomet's pretended nigbt-journcy to Hea-en: al] which, 
granting the sincerity of the reporters, may hOt unreasonably be 
referred to the effects of disease or of an excited imagination. Such, 
it is obvious, might be some of the Scripture :5[iracles, e.g. the various 
appearances of Angels to indiiduals, the vision of St. Paul when 
he was transported to the third Heaven, &c., which accordingly 
were wrought, as Scripture professes, for purposes distinct from 
that of evidenci.ng the doctrine, v/z. in order to become the medium 
of a Revelation, or to confirm faith, &c. In other cases, however, 
the supposition of imagination is excluded by the vision having beeu 
witnessed by more than one person, as the Transfiguration; or by 
its correspondence with distinct visions seen by others, as in the 
circumstances which attended the conversion of Cornelius; or by its 
connexion with a permanent :Miracle, as the appearance of Christ 

 Douglas, Criterion, p. 17. 
3 ]Iark, x. 51, 5.'2. Matt. viii. 5--13. 
Sec Douglas. Criterion p. 25S. "Where 
persons petltioned themselves foi" a cure, 
a declaration of their faith w_ often re- 

quired, that none might be encourage4 
totry experiments out of curiosity, in a 
manner which would have been very in- 
decent, and have tended to many bad 
consequences." Doddridge on Acts ix. 
34. 
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to St. Paul on his conversion, with the blindncss in consequence, 
which reruained three days. 7 
Much ruore inconclusive are those whlch are actually attended by a 
Physical cause krtow or sspected to be ctdequae t» their produdion. 
Some of those who wel'e cured at the tomb of the Abbé Paris were 
at the rime making use of the usual renledies; the person whose 
inflamed eve was l-elieved was, durillg his attendance at the sepul- 
chre, under the care of an emincnt oculist ; auother was cured of a 
lamcness in the knee by the mere cffort to lneel at the tomb. TM 
Arnoblus challenges thc Iteatheus to produce one of the pretended 
Miracles of thelr Gods performed without the application of some pre- 
scription.  Again, Hilariou's cures of wounds, as melltioned bv 
Jerome, were accompanied by the application of consecrated oil.  
The Apostles indeed ruade use of oil in sorue of their cures, but they 
more frequently healed without a nlcdiulu of any lùnd. s A sinlilar 
objection lnight be urged against the narrative of ]Iczckiah's 
recovcl'y froru sickness, both on account of the application of thc 
figs and the slowness of the cure, were it anywhere stated to have 
been hliraculous. TM Again, the dividing of the Red Sca, accom- 
panied as it was by a Stl'Ong east wind, would not bave been clearly 
hliraculous, had it hot been effected at the word of ]Ioses. ]Iuch 
suspicion, too, is (as some think) cast upon the miracdous nature 
of the tire, &c., which put a stop to Julian's attenlpt to rebuild the 
Temple at Jerusalem, by tlte possibility of refc'ing it to the opera- 
tion of Chemical principles.--Last.ly, answers to prayer, howevcr 
]»rovideaticd are not Miraculous ; for in granting theru, God acts by 
meats qf, not ou of, his usual system, making the ordinary course 
«»f things subservient to a gracious purpose. Such events, then, 
instead of evide»zci»g the divine approbation to a certain cause, must 
be 2»'oved from the goodness of the cause to be what they are inter- 
preted to be. Yet by supposed answers to prayer, appeals to 
Heaven, pretended judgments, &c., enthusiasts in most ages bave 
wished to sanction their claires to divine inspiration. By similar 
means tle pretensions of the Romish hierarchy bave been supported. 

Itere we close our rerual'ks Oll the criterion of a Miracle ; which, 
it has been seen, is no one definite peculiarity, applicable to all 
cases, but the combined force of a number of varying circumstances 
determlning out judgment in each particular instance. It ruight even 
be said, that a deterrulnate criterion is almost inconceivable. For 
when once settled, it ruight appear, as was above remarked, to be 
nerely the Physical antecedent of the extraordinal'y fact; while on 
the other hand, from the direction thus given to the ingenuity of 
impostors, it would soon itself need a criterion to distinguish it fi'om 

ti,)n on th 
forego:ng 
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its imitations. Certain it is, tiret the great variety of circumstanees 
uader which the Christian Miracles were wrought, furnishes an 
evidence for their 4ivine origin, in addition to that derived from 
their publicity, clearness, number, instantaneous production, ad 
completeness. The exorcism of demoniacs, however, bas already 
been noticed as being, perhaps, in every case deficient in the proof 
of its Miracu|ous nature. Accordingly, this class of Miracles seems 
hot to bave been intended as a primary evidence of a divine mission, 
but to be addressed to those who already admitted the existence of 
Evil Spirits, in proof of tire power of Christ and his followers over 
them. s° To us, then, it is rather a doctrbe than an evidence, 
manifesting our Lord's2)ower, as other doctrines instance his nercy. 
With regard to the argument from Prophecy, which some bave been 
disposed to abandon ou account of the number of conditions neces- 
sary for the proof of its supernatural character, it should be remem- 
bered, that inability to fix the exact boundary of natural sagacity is 
no objection to such Ï'rophecies as are undeniably beyond it; and 
that the mere inconclusiveness of some in Scripture, as proofs of 
divine prescience, bas no positive force against others contained in 
it, which furnish a full, lasting, and in many cases, growing evidcnce 
of its divinity, a 
IV. 
ON TH:E DIRECT :E¥IDENCE FOR THE CtIRISTIAN 
hlIRACLES. 

Important as are the inquiries which we bave hitherto prosecuted, 
it is obvions that they do not lead to any positive conclusion, whether 
certain Miraculous accounts are truc or not. However necessary a 
direct anomaly in the course of nature may be to rouse atetion, 
and an important final cause to excite iteest and zeverzce, still 
the quality of the testimony on which the accounts test can alone 
determine our bdief in them. The preliminary points, however, 
have been principally dwelt upon, because objections founded on 

0 Sec Div. Leg. Book IX. Ch. V. 
t{ence the exercise of this gift seems 
almost to have been confined to Palestine. 
At Philippi St. Paul casts out a spirit of 
divination 'n self-defence. Acts xvi. 16 
--18. In the transaction related Acts 
xix. 11--17, Jews are principally con- 
eerned. 

st Some unbelievers bave urged the 
irrelevancy of St. Matthew's citations 
from the Old Testament Prophecies in 
illustration of the events of Christ's lifi, 
e.g. Ch. il. 15. It must be recollected, 
however, that what is evidence in one 
age is often not so in another. That 
certain of the texts adduced by the 
Evangelist turnish at lhe reserd àay no 

proof of divine prescience, is very true; 
but, unless some kind of argument could 
bave been drawn l?om them at the rime 
the (ospel was written, tYom traditional 
interpretations of their sense, we ean 
scarcely aeeount for St llatthew's in- 
trodueing them. The question is, ]oas 
there been a loss of 'hat was evidence 
formerly, (as is often the case,) or did 
St. Matthew bring forward as a Prophet- 
ieal evidenee what was manitstly ot so, 
as if to hurt the effeet of those other pas- 
sages, as Ch. xxvii. 35, whieh bave every 
appearanee of being real predietions ? 
It has been observed, that Prophecy in 
general nust he obscure, in order that the 
events spoken of mav hot be understood 
belote their aeeompl'ishmento 
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them form the strong ground of unbelievers, who seem in some 
degree to allow the strength of the direct evidence for the Scripture 
Miracles. Again, an examination of the direct evidence is less 
necessary here, because, though antecedent questions have not been 
neglected by Christian writers, s yet the evidence itself, as might 
be expected, has chiefly engaged tbeir attention, s Without enter- 
ing, then, into a minute consideration of the facts and arguments 
on which the credibility of the Sacred tIistory rests, we proceed to 
contrast the evidence geuerally with that produced for other Mira- 
eulous narratives; and thus to complete a comparison which has 
been already iustituted, as regards the antecedent 2»'obability and 
the criterion of Miracles. 
For the preseut, then, we forego the advantage which the Scrip- 
turc Miracles bave gained in the preceding sections over all professed 
facts of a similar nature. In rcality, indecd, the very saine evidence 
which would suh3ce to prove the former, might be inadequate when 
offered lu behalf of those of the Eclectic School or the Romish 
Church. For the iiraclcs of Scripture, and no other, are unexcep- 
tionable and worthy of a divine agent; and Bish0p Butler has 
c]early shown, that, in a practical question, as the divinity of a 
professed Revelation must be considered, even the weakest reasons 
are decisive when not counteracted by any opposite arguments, s 
Whatever evideuce, then, is offered for them is ettirdy available to 
the proof of their actual occmTence ; whereas evidence for the truth 
of other similar accounts, supposing it to exist, would be jïvst 
employed in overcoming the objections wbich attach to them all 
from their very character, circumstances, or object. If, however, 
we show that the hliracles of Scripture as far surpass all others in 
their direct evidence, as they excel them in their à priori probability, 
a much stronger case will be ruade out in their favour, and an 
additional line of distinction drawn between them and others. 
The credibility of Testimony arises from the belief we entertain 
of the character and competency of the witnesses; and this is truc, 
hot only in the case of Iiracles, but when facts of any kind are 
examined into. It is obvious, that we shotfld be induced to distrust 
the nmst natural and plausible statement when ruade by an indivi- 
dual whom we suspected of a wish to deceive, or of relating facts 
which he had no sufficient means of knowinff. Or if we credited 
narrative, we should do so, hOt from dependence on the reporter, 
but from its intrinsic likelihood, or from circumstantial evidence. 

The 
cripture 
bave fa 
stronger 
evidence in 
their/avour 
than other 
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Miracles, 
though tl».y 
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evidence 
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trong. 

What kind 
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required fvr 
a Miracle. 

82 Especially bv Vince, in his vablable 
Treatise On the i3hristian Miracles; and 
Hey, in his Lectures. 
sa As Paley, Lyttleton, Leslie, &c. 
a The only fair objection that can be 
ruade to this statement is, that it is ante- 
cedently improbable that the Almighty 
should work Miracles xvith a view to 
geera2 conviction, without furnishing 

¢rong evidence that they really oecurred. 
This was noticed above, when the ante- 
cedent probability of 5Iiracles was ciis- 
cussed. That it is unsatisfaclory to de- 
cide on scanty evidence is no objection, 
as in other most important practical 
q]estions we are constantly obliged to 
make up out minds and determine out 
course of action on insufficient evidence. 
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In the case of ordiary facts, therefore, we think it needlesso as 
indeed it would be endless, to inquire rigidly inti the credibility of 
the Testlmony by wh]ch they are conveyed to us, because they in 
manner speak for themselves. When, however, the information 
«nexpected, or extrao'dina T, or iprobable, our on]y means of 
determining its truth is by considering the credit due to the 
nesses; and then, of course, we exerc]se tlmt right of scrut]ay 
which we before indecd possessed, but d]d not think it wirth while 
to claire. A Miracle, then, calls for no distinct spccics of Testinmny 
from that ofi'ered for other events, but for a Testimony strong in 
proportion fo the improbability of the particular fact atested; and 
it is as impossible to draw any line, or to determine how nch 
requred, as to dcfiae the quantity and quality of evidence necessary 
to prove the occm'rence of an earthquake, or the appearance of any 
mcteoric phenomenon. Every thing depends on those attendant 
crcumstanccs, of w|fich we have a|ready spoken, the object of the 
Miracle, the occasion, manner, and hunmn agent employed. If, e.g. 
a hlirac|e were sa]d to be wroght for an immoral object, then of 
course the fact would test on the credibility of the Testimony 
alone, and wou|d cha|lenge the most rigid e.xamination. Again, if 
the objec.t be highly interesting to us, as tiret professed by tho 
Scriptare Miracles, we shall naturally be carefu! in our inqu]ry, 
from an anxious fear of being deccived. But in any case the Testi- 
mony cannot turn out to be nore than that of competent and honest 
men; and an inquiry must not be prosecuted under the idea of 
findlng something beyond this, but to obtain proofs of this. And 
since the existence of competency and honesty may be established 
in various ways, it follows that the credibilty of a given story may 
be proved by distinct cinsiderations, each of which, seiarately 
taken, might be sufiicent for the purpose. It is obviius, mireiver, 
as indeed is implied by the very nature of Moral evidence, that the 
proof of its credibillty may be weaker or stronger, and yet in both 
cases be a 29"oof; and, hence, that no 5mlt can be put to the con- 
ceivable accumulation of evidence in ts behalf. Provided, then, the 
ex]sting evidence be sufficient to prodce a rational conviction, it 
nothing to the purpose to urge, as bas sometimes been alleged 
aga]nst the Scripture Miracles, that the extraord]nary facts might 
have been proved by differcnt or more overpowering evidence. It 
lins been said, for instance, that no Testinmny can fairly be trusted 
which his nit passed the ordeal of a legal examination. Yet, cal- 
cflated as that mode of examinat]on undoubted|y is to ellcit truth, 
surely Truth may be elicited by other ways also. Independent ,'md 
circumstanfial writers may confirm a fact as satisfactorily as wit- 
nesses in Court. They may be questioned ad cross-questioned, 
and, moreover, brought up for re-examination in any succeeding 
Age; whereas, however great mav be the talents and e-xperieace of 
the individuals who conducted the "leg'al investigation, yet when they 
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bave once ciosed it aud giveu iu their verdict, we believe upon 
credit, ad we have no means of examiuing for ourselves. To sav, 
however, that this kind of evidence might have becu added to tl'm 
other, in the case of the Christiau hliracles,  is merely to assert 
that the proof of the credibility of Scripture might have bcen 
stronger tha it is; which we ]lave already allowed it might havc 
bceu, without assignable limit. 
The credibility, thcu, of a Testimony depending" ou the evidence 
of lonesty and compctency iu those who give it, it is prejudicial to 
their character for honesty,-- 
1. If desire of gcda, patve', or other tem29oral advantage nmy be 
imputed to them. This would detract materially from the authority 
of Philostratus, even supposing him to have been in a situation for 
ascertaining the truth of his own narrative; as ho professes to 
wrlte his account of Apollonius at the instance of his patroness, thc 
Empress Julla, who is known to have favoured the Eclectic cause 
Again, thc account of the ][iracle pcrformcd on the door-keepcr at 
the cathedral at Saragossa, oa whieh lIume insists, tests principally 
upon the credit of the Canons, whose interest was coucerncd in its 
establishment. This remark, iudeed, obviously alTlies to the 
Romish 5Iiracles generally. The Christian Miracles, on the con- 
trary, were attested by the Apostles, hot only without the prospect 
of assiguable worldly advantage, but with the certainty and aftcr 
thc experience of actual sufl'ering. 
2. When there is room for suspecting paf't!! spirit or rival.ry; as 
in the hliraculous biographies of the Eclectic pLilosophers ; in those 
of Loyola and other Saints of the rival orders in the Romish Church; 
and in the present hlohammedan accounts of the hliracles of Moham- 
med, which, not to mention other objections to them, are composed 
with an evideut design of rivalling those of Christ.  
3. Again, a talc once told may be persisted in ff'oto shame of Sa. 
ret-racting, after the motives which first gave rise to it have ceased 
to act, even at the risk of sufl\.ring. This remark cannot apply to 
the case of the Apostles, until some reason is assigned for their 
getting up their ][iraculous story in the first instauce. If necessary, 
however, it could be brought with force against any argument 
drawn ff'oto the perseverance of the witnesses for the cures pro- 
fessedly wrought by Vespasianus, "postq«am ndlum mendacio 
pretium;" for, as they did hot surfer for persisting in their story, 
had they retractcd they would bave gratuitously confessed their own 
want of principle. 
4. A previots character.for.falsehood is almost fatal to the credi- Char, er 
bility of a witness of an extraordinary larrative, e.g. the notorious for 
falsebood. 

Tests 
relative 
the bonesty 
of witlt ssc. 
Gain, &c. 

Fart}" pirit. 

s Some of our Saviour's Miracles, however, were subjected to judicial examina- 
tion. Sec John v. and ix. In v. 16 the measures oî the t'harisees are described by 
the teehnical word 
 bec t'rot'eor Lee's Persian Tracts, p. 44(;, 447. 
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insincerity and frauds of the Church of Rome in other things, are 
in themselves enough to throw a strong suspicion on its Testimony 
to its own ]Iiracles. The primitive Church is in some degree open 
to  charge of a simi]ar nature. 8« Or an itimacy with susticious 
claracters, e.g. Prince Hohenlohe's connexion with the Romish 
Church, and that of Philostratus with the Eclectics, since both the 
Èclectic and Romish Schools have countenanced the practice of 
what are called pions frauds. 
5. Inconsistcncics or 29revaricaions in the Testimony, narks qf 
unfairness, exaggeration, suppression qf 29articulars, 'c. Of 
these we convicted Philostratus, whose memoir forms a remarkable 
contrast to the artless and candid narratives of the Evangelists. 
The Books of the New Testament, containing as they do separate 
accounts of the saine transactions, adroit of a minute cross-examin- 
ation, which terminates so decidcdly in favour of their fidelity, as 
to recommend them hihly on the score of honesty, even indepen- 
dently of the kuown sufferings of tbe writers. 
6. Lastly, witnesses may be objected to who have the opportunity 
of being dishonest; as those who write at a distance from the time 
and place of the professed Miracle, or without mentioning partic- 
ulars, &c. But on these points we shall speak immediately in a 
different connexion. 
Secondly, witnesses must be, not only honest, but competent also, 
i.e. sttch as bave ascertabed the facts which they attest, or who 
report qfter exa«ni,nation. Here then we notice, 
1. Deficiency of examinatior implied in the circunstances of the 
case. As when it is first publishcd in an age or country remote 
f'om the prqfessed rime and scene of action; for in that case room 
is given to suspect failure of memory, imperfect information, &c.; 
whcreas to wrlte in the prescnce of those who know the circmn- 
stances of the transactions, is an appeal which increases the force 
of the Testimony by associating them in it. Accounts, however, 
whether Miraculous or otherwise, possess very little i.ntrinsic autho- 
rity, when written so far from the rime or place of the transactions 
recorded, as the Biographies of Fythagoras, Apollonius, Gregory 
Thaumaturgus, Mohammed, Loyola, or Xavier. 8s The opposite 
circumstances of the Christian Testimouy bave often been pointed 
out. Here we may particularly notice the providential dispersion 
of the Jews over the Roman Empîre before the Age of Christ ; by 
which means the Apostle's Testhnony was given in IIeathen coun- 
tries, as well as in Pales6ne, in the face of those who had both the 
will and the power to contradict it if inc rrect. 
While the Testimony of contemporaries is necessary to guarantee 
the truth of ordinary History, Miracles require the Testimony of 
eye-witncsses. For ordiuary events are bclieved in part ri'oto their 
sg Iloy, Lectures, Book I. Ch. XII. Sec. 15. 
88 Paley, Evidencçs, Part I. Prop. 2. 
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bei'ng natural, but Testimony being the main support of a Miraculous 
narrative must in that case be the best of its kind. Again, we may 
require the Testiluony to be circumstantial in reference to dates, 
places, persous, &c.; for the absence of these seems to imply an 
imperfect knowledge, and a.t least glves less opportunity of inquiry 
to those who wish to ascertaln its fidelity. 8 
Miracles wbich are hot lasting do not admit of adequate examina- 
tion; as vislons, extra.ordinary voices, &c. The cure of diseases, 
on the other hand, is a permane.nt evidence of a divine interposition; 
partic»lar]y such cures of bodily imperfections as are undeniably 
Miraculous in their nature, as well as permanent; to these, then, 
our Lord especially a.ppeals in evidcnce of his divine mission.  
La.stly, stntements are uusutisfactory in which the hIiracle is 
described as wrought before a veryfe.w; for room is allowed for 
suspecting mistake, or au undcrstanding between the wituesses. Or, 
on the other hand, those wrought in a con.fttsed crowd ; such are 
mauy standiug Miracles of the Romanists, which are cxhibited with 
the accompaniment of imposiug pageants, or on a stage, or at a 
distance, or in the midst of candles and incense. 0ur Saviour, on 
the contrary, bids the lcpers he had c]eansed show themselves to 
the Priests, and make the custonmry off«'ing as a memorial of their 
cures.  And when he appeared to thc Apost]es after his Resta'rec- 
tion, he allowed them to examine his hands and feet. " Those of 
the Scril)ture M/racles which wcre wrought before few, or in a 
crowd, werc permanent; as cures, " and the raisiug of Jairus's 
daughter; or were of so vasta nature, tlmt a crovd cou]d not pre,ent 
the witnesses ri'oto ascertaining the fact, a.s the standing still of the 
Sun at the word of Joshua. 
2. Deficiency of examination implied in the character, K'c., of t]e om e 
%c eharacter of 
icitnesses: e.g. if thcre be any suspicion of thcir derangemet, or , the wii- 
thcre be an evident defect in bodily or mental faodties vhich are 
necessary for examlning the Miracle, as vhen the intellect or senses 
are impaired. Vvmber in the witnesses refutes charges of this Derango- 
ature; for if is not conceivable that many shou]d be deranged or meet. 
mistaken at once, and in the saine 
Enthusiasm, ignorance, or habitual creddity, are defects which no 
number of 'itnesses removes. The Jansenist 15[irac]es took place ° 
in the most ignorant and superstitious district of Paris. " Alex- 
ander Pseudomautis practised his arts among the Papblagonians, a 
barbarous pcople: Popish Miracles and the jugg]es of the Heathen 
Prlests bave been most successfu] in times of ignorance. 
Yet whi]e we reasonab]y object to gross ignorance or besotted 
credullty in witnesses for  Mira.culous story, we must guard against 
s9 The vagueness of the accounts of 91 Luke v. 14; xvii. 
Miraculous interpositions related by the 9-,- Luke xxiv. 39, 40. 
Fathers is pointed ont by Middleton. 
(Free Inquiry, II. p. "- "),.) 9a Mark viii. °.2--26. 
 Matt. xi. 5. 9 The Fauxbourg St. Marcel. Less. 
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the opposite extreme of requiring the Testimony of men of Science 
and general knowledge. ]Ien of Philosophical nlinds are often too 
fond of illquiring into the causes and mutual dependence of cvents, 
of arranging, theorizing, and rcfining, te be accul'ate and straightfol'- 
ward in their account of extraordinary occurrences. Instead of 
giving a plain statement of facts, they are insensibly lcd te correct 
the evidence of their senses with a view te account for the pheno- 
menon; as Chinese painters, who, instead of drawing iii perspective, 
give lights and shadows thcir supposed meanillg, and depict the 
prospect as they thillk it should be, net as it i8. 5 s lIil'ac]es 
differ frein other events only when considered 'el¢«ti,ely te a general 
system, it is oi),ous that the same persons are compctent te attest 
Miraculous facts who are suitable witncsses of correspond]ng natural 
ones. If a peasant's Testimony be admitted te the phenomenon 
of mcteoric stones, he may evidence the fact of an unusual and 
unaccountablc darkness. A Physlcian's certificate is net needed te 
assure us of the illness of a friend ; ner is it necessal'y te attest the 
simple fact tllat he has instantaneously recovered. It is important 
te bcaï this in mind, for some writcrs arg'ue as if there wcre some- 
thillg intrinsically defectie in the Testimony given by ignorant 
pcrsons te lIil'aculous occurrences, oî Te say, that unlearned 
persons are net judges of the fact of a lIiracnlous evcnt, is only se 
far true as ail Testimony is fallible and liable te be distorted bv 
prejudicc. Evcry one, net only superstitious persons, is apt t'o 
interpret facts his own way. If the superstitious ste too many 
prodigies, men of Science may sec too few. The facility with 
which the Japanese ascribed the ascent of a balloon, which they 
witnessed at St. Petersburgh, te the powers of lIagic, (a cil'cure- 
stance which bas been sometimes urgcd against the admission of 
unlearned Testilnony, ) is only the conduct of theorists accounting 
for a novcl phenomcnol on the principles of their own system. 
It may be said, that iguorance prevents a witness frein discrim- 
iating betwcen natural and supernatural events, and thus weakens 
thc authority of his judgwnt concerning the lIiraculous nature of a 
fact. It is true; but if the fact be recorded, we mav judge for 
ou'selves on that point. Yet it may be safcly said, thàt no even 
before persons in the lowcst state of ignorance could any great 
variety of professed lIiracles be dlsplayed without their disting'nish- 
ing rightly on the whole between the effects of nature and those of a 
power exterior te it; though in particular instances thcy doubtless 
might be mistal:en, lIuch more would this be the case with the 
lower ranks of a civilized people. Practical intelligence is insensibly 
diffused frein class te class; if the uppcr ranl;s are educated, 
95 It is well known, that those persons 6 Hume on lliracles. Part II. Rea- 
are accounted the best transcribers of son 1. 
hlSS. who are ignorant of the lauguage 
transcribed; the "habit of correcling being 97 Bentham, Preuves Judiciaires, Liv. 
almost involuutar.v in men of lctcrs. VIII. Ch. II. 
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numbers besides them, m'ithout any formal and systematic know- 
ledge, ahnost instictively discriminate bctween natural ad uper- 
natural events. IIere Science has little advantage over common 
sense; a peasant is quite as certain that a resurrection from thc 
dead is lIiraculous as the most able physioloffist2 8 
The original witnesses of our Saviour's Miracles were very far 
from a dul! or ignorant race. The inhabitants of a maritime and 
border country, as Galilce was, engaged, moreover, in commerce, 
composed of natives of various countries, and, therefore, from the 
nature of the case acqua.inted with more than one language, have 
necessarily their intellccts sharpened and their minds considerably 
enlarged, md are of ail men least disposed to acquiesce in marvel- 
lous tales. 99 Such a people must lmve examined before they suffered 
themselves to be excited in the degree the Evangelists describe. ° 
But even supposing that those among them who wcre in consequence 
convinced of the divine mission of Christ, were of a more superstitious 
turn of mind than the rest, still this is hot sutficient to account for 
their conviction. For superstition, while it might facilitate the bure 
adadssion of Miraculous events, would at the saine rime weaken 
their practical i,fluence. Miracles ceasing to be accounted strange, 
would cease to be striking also. Whereas the conviction wrought 
in the minds of these men was no bare and indolent assent to facts 
which they might have thought antecedently probable or hot impro- 
bable, but a conversion in priuciples and mode of life, aud a con- 
sequent sacrifice of all that nature holds dear, to which noue would 
submit except after the fullest examination of the authority enjoining 
it. If additional evidence be required, appeal may be ruade to the 
muhitude of Gentiles in Greece and Asia, in whose principles and 
mode of living, belief in the Mirles ruade a change even more 
striking and complete tban was effected in tbe case of the Jews. 
In a word, then, the conversio whlch Christ and his Apostles 
eected invalidates the charge of blind credulity in the witnesses; 
the practical nature of the beliefproduced proving that it was fouuded 
on an examination of tire lIiracles. 
Again, it weakens the authority of the wituesses, if their belief 
can be shown to have been promoted by the itence of superiors ; 
for then they virtually cease to be themselves witnesses, and report 

 If h beert observed, that more 
suitable witnesses eould not be selected 
of the tkct of a Miraculous draught of 
fishes than the fishermen of the lake 
 vherein it took place. 
9 See Less, Opuscul. 
m0 If, on the other hand, we wou]d see 
'ith how unmoved an unconcern men 
reeeive acconnts of Miracles, hen they 
believe them to be events of every-day 
occurrence, we may tnrn to the condnct 
of the Ail'Jean Christians in the Age of 
Austin, whom that Father in vain en- 

deavoured to interest in Miraeulo:s 
stories of relies, &e., by tbrnml aeeounts 
and eertificates of the cures wronght by 
them. See Middleton, p. 138. The stir, 
then, which the Miracles of Christ ruade 
in Ga]ilee implies, that they vere not 
reeeied 'ith an indolent belief. It nmst 
be notieed, moreover, in opposition to 
the statement of some unbelievers, that 
great numbers ofthe Jews vere eonve?ed. 
Acts il. ; iv. 4; v. 13, 14; ri. 7; ix. 35; 
xv. 5; xxi. 20. On this snbject, sec 
Jenkin, On the Christian Religion, Vol. 
II. Ch. XXXII. 

Cbaractr of 
tbe original 
witne8es of 
the 
Christian 
;Miracl. 
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the lacis on the authority (as it were) of their patrons. It is observ- 
able, that the national conversions of the middle Ages generally 
began with the Princes and descended to their subjects; those of 
the Apostolic Age obviously proceeded in the reverse order2 ° 
It is almost f«tal to the validity of the Testimony, if the Miracle 
attested coincides with a revious system, or supports a cause alread!/ 
embraced by the wltnesses. Men are ahvays ready to believe what 
flatters their own opinions, and of all prepossessions those of Religion 
are the strongest. There is so much in the principle of all Religion 
that is truc aud good, so nmch conformable to the best feelings of 
our nature, which perceives itself to be weak and guilty, and looks 
out for an unsecn and superior being for guidance and support ; and 
the partieular worship in which eaeh indivldual is brought up, is so 
familiarized to him by habit, so eudeared to his affections by the 
associations of place and the recollections of past years, so connected 
too with the ordinary transactions and most interestin. events of 
lire, dmt even sbould that form be irrational and degrading, still it 
will iii most cases preserve a strong inflneçce over his mind, and 
dispose hin to credit upon slight examination any arguments 
adduced in ifs defence. Hence an accourir of Miracles in confirma- 
tion of their oxxn Religion will always be favourably received by 
men whose creed has already led them to expect such interpositions 
,,f superior beings. This consideration invalidates at ouce the 
testimony commonly offered for Pagan and Popish Miracles, and in 
no small degree that for the Miracles of the primitive Chureh. The 
professed cures of Vespasianus were performed in honour of Serapis 
in the nfidst of his worshippers; and the people of Saragossa, 
who attested the miracle wrought in the case of the door-keeper 
of the Cathedral, had previous faith in the virtues of holy oil. ° 
Here the evidence for the Scripture Miracles is unique. In other 
cases the previous svstem has supported the Miracles, but here the 
Iiracles introduced îand upheld the system. The Christian Miracles 
m particular °a were received on their own merits; and tbe admis- 
siou of them became the turning point in the creed and life of the 
witnesses, which thenceforth took a new and altogether different 
direction. But, moreover, as if their own belief in them were not 
cnough, the Apostles went out of their way to debar any one ff'oto 
the Christian Curch who did not believe them as well as them- 

01 Mosheim, Eecl. lfist. Cent. VI. 
VIII. IX. 
02 It bas been noticed as a suspicious 
eireumstanee in the testimony to the 
reported Miracle wrought in the case of 
the Cnfessors in the perseeution of the 
Arian Hunnerie, that ¥ietor ¥itensis, 
one of the principal witnees, though 
writing in At'rica xvhen it professedlv 
took place, and where the individuafs 
thus distinguished were then lixing, 
refers only o one of them, vho wastlen 

living ai the AthanaMan Court at Constan- 
ti«Ol)le, and held in particular honour by 
Zeno and the Empr--"If any one 
doubt the faet, let him go to Constanti- 
ople." See the xxhole evidenee in 
Milner's Chureh History, Cent. V. Ch. 
XI. ; who, however, strollgly defends tbe 
1Miracle. Gibbon pretends to do the 
saine, with a view to provide a rival to 
the (ospel Miracles. 
0z Not to mention those of/Ioses and 
Elijah. / 
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selves. °4 :Not content that men should be converted on any ground, 
they fearlessly challenged refutation, by cxcluding from their fcllow- 
ship of suffering any who did hot formally assent as a necessary 
condition of admittance and first article of faith, to one of the most 
stupendous of ail the Miracles, their Master's Resurrection ri'oto the 
dead ;--a procedure this, which at once cvinces their own Umlualified 
conviction of thc fact, and associates, too, all their converts with 
them as belicvers in a Miracle contemporary with themselves. Nor 
is this all--a Religious crced necessarily prejudlces the mind agaist 
admitting the Miracles of hostile Sects, in the very saine proportion 
in which it leads it to acquiesce in such as support its own dog- 
mas. oe The Chnstmn Mu'aclcs, then, bave the strongest of conteur- 
able attestations, in the conversion of many who at first wcrc pre- 
judiccd agaiust them, and in thc extorted confession of enemies, who, 
by thc cmbarrassment which the admissima occasioned them, shovcd 
at least that they had hOt ruade it till after a fifll and accurato 
investigation of the e,:traordinary facts. 
It has beeu sometimcs objected, that the minds of thc first con- 
verts might be wrot:ght upon by the doctrine of a fiture state which 
the Apostles preached, and bc thus persuaded to adroit the Miracles 
without a rigorous examination. °6 But, as Paley well replies, cvi- 
denoe of the truth of the promise would still be necessa'v ; especially 
as men ramer demand than dispense with proof when some great embr¢e 
and unexpected good is reported to them. Yet it is more than Çhristiani,y 
doubtful, whether the promise of a futnrc lire would excite this 
interest: for the desirc of immortality, though a natural, is no per- 
manent or powcrful feeling, and fi:rnishes no principle of action. 
Most men, even in a Christian country, are too well satisfied with 
this world fo look forward to another with aay grcat and settled 
anxiety. Supposing immortality to be a good, it is one too distant to 
warm or influence. Much less are they disposed to sacrifice present 
comfort, and strip themseNcs of former opinions and habits, for thc 
mere contingency of future happiness. The hope of another life, 
grateful as it is under affliction, will hot induce a man to rush ito 
affliction for the sake of it. The inconveniencc of a severe complaint 
is hot outbalanced by the pleasure of a remedy. 0n the other hand, 
though wc know gratuitous declarations of coming judgments ad 
divine wrath may, fol" a time, frighten weak minds, they will neither 
have cffect upon strong ones, nor producc a 2)ermaeY and c(nsistet 
effect upon any. Persons who are thus wrought upon in the 2).reserd 
day, believe thc denuuciations because thcy are in Scripture, hot 
Christianity because it contains them. The authority of Revealed 
Religion is taken for granted both by the preacher and lais hearcrs. 
On the whole, then, it scems inconceivable, that the promise or 
threat of a future lift should have supplied the place of previous 

Whether the 
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e4 Campbell on Miracles, Part II. w5 Campbell on Miracles, Part I. Sec. 4. 
Sec. 1. lv (.iibbon particularly, Ch. 
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belicf in Christia,fity, or bave led the witnesses to admlt the Mirac]cs 
on a slight examination. 
Lastly, love of the arvellous, of novelty, g'c., may be mentioned 
as a principle influcncing the mind to acquiesce in profcssed Mir- 
acles without full examination. Yet such fcelings are more adaptcd 
to exaggerate and circulate a story than to invent it. We can trace 
their influence vcry clearly in the instances of Apollonius ,'md thc 
Abbé Paris, both of whom had excitcd attention by their eccen- 
tricities be.fare they gained rcputation for extraordinary power.'' 
Such princlplcs, morcovcr, are hot in genera| practical, and bave 
little power to sustaiu the mind undcr contlnucd opposition aod 
sufferingJ °a 

These are some of the obvious points which will oome into con- 
sideration in deciding upon thc authority of Testimony offercd for 
Miracles; and tbey enable us at once to discriminate the Christian 
story ff'oto ail others which hure been set up against it. Witb a 
view of simplifying the argument, the evidence for the Jewish Mir- 
acles has bcen lcft out of the qucstion ; to because, though strong 
and satisfactory, it is hOt at the present day so di'ectly conclusiw 
as that on which the Christian rest. Nor is it necessary, we con- 
ceive, to bring evidence for more than a fair ln:oportion of the 
h[iracles; supposing, that is, those which remam unproved are 
shown to be smfilar to them, and indissolubly connected with the 
saine system. It may be even said, that if the slngle fact of the 
Resurreetion be established, qulte enough will bave been proved for 
believing all tire Miracles of Seripture. 
Of course, however, the argument becomes far stronger when it 
is shown that there is evidence for the great bulk of the Miracles, 
though hot equally strong for some as for others; and that tbe 
Jewish, sanctioned as they are by the ew Testament, may also be 
established on distinct and peculiar grounds. :Nor lct it be forgot- 
ten, that the Christian story itself is supported, over and above the 
evidenee that might firly be required for it, by several bodies of 
Testimony quite independent of each other, n° ]3y separate pro- 

o7 See above, the memoir of Apollo- 
nius.--Of the Abbe, Mosheim says, 
"" Diem vix obierat, voluntariis cruciati- 
bus et poenis exhaustus, rairabilis iste 
honw, quum imnensa hominum mltitudo 
ad ejus corpus cozhteret; quorum, alii pedes 
us osculabantur, alii parlera capillorum 
abscinàebad, quam sancti loco pignoris 
ad mala qucevis averrucada servaret, 
ulii libros et litea quce attulerant, cada- 
vert admovebant quod virtute quadam 
divina plenum esse putabant. :Et statim 
vis illa miriflca, qu& ome, quod in terr 
htîc reliquit, prcedilum esse JCtur, appa- 
rebaî," 'c Inquisit. in verit. Miraculor. 
F. de Paris, ec. 1. 

os Paley, Evidences, Part I. Prop- 2. 
09 The truth of the Mosaic narrative is 
proved from the genduettess of the Pcnta- 
teuch, as written to contemporaries and 
eye-witnesses of the Miracles; fl'om 
3;rediclions contained in tlle Pentateuch ; 
from the very existence of the Jewiih svs- 
tem, (Sumner's Records;) and from [he 
dea'atios of lhe New Testament wrilers. 
The Miracles of Elijah and Elisha are 
proved to us by the authority ofthe Books 
m which they are related, îmd by means 
of lhe IVew Testamet. 
o The fact of the Chrisfian Miracle-* 
may be proved, first, by the sufferings 
and consistent stor)" of the original vit- 
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cesses of reasoning it may be shown, that if Christianity was esta- 
blished without Miracles, it was, to say the least, an altogether 
singular and unique event in the history of mankind; and the 
extreme improbability of so nmny distinct and striking peculiarities 
uniting (as it were) by chance in one and the saine case, raiscs the 
proof of its divine origin to a moral certainty. In short, it is 
only by being made ummtural that the Christian narrative can be 
deprived of a supcrnatural character; and we nmy safely atilrm, 
that the strongest evidence we possess for the most certain facts of 
other history, is weak compared to that on which we believe that 
the first preachers of the Gospel we»e gifted with Miraculous 
powers. 
And thus a case is established so strong, that even were therc vnionoe 
an antecedent improbability in thc facts attested, in most judgments testimony 
vith ante- 
it would be sufllcient to ovcrcomc it. On the contrary, we bave 
already shown their intrinsic character to be exactly such as onr 
previous knowledge of the divine attributes and government would 
lead us to expect in works ascribed to him. Thcir grandcur, 
beauty, and eonsistency; tho clear and unequivocal marks they bear 
of superhuman agency; the importance and dcsirableness of the 
objeet they propose fo effect, are in correspondence to the variety 
and force of the evidence itself. 
Such, then, is the contrast they present to all other professed 
Miracles, from those of Apollonius downwards--which have all been 
shown, more or less, to be improbable from the circumstances of the 
case ; inconclusive when considered as marks of divine interferencc; 
aaid quite destitute of good evidence for their having really occurred. 
Lastly, it must be observed, that the proof derived from inter- 
ruptions in the course of natnre, though a principal, is yet but om 
out of many proofs on which the cause of Revealed Religion rests 
and that even supposing (for the sake of argument)it were alto- 
gether inconclusive at the present day, still the other evidences, m 
as they are called, would be fully equal to prove to us the divine 
origin of Christianity. 

ced,.nt pro- 
bability. 

Cnehtsion. 

nees; secondly, from the actual con- 
version of large bodies of men in the Age 
in which they are said to bave been 
wrought; thirdly, from the institution, 
at thêtine, of a day commemorative of 
the Resurrection, which has been ob- 
served ever since; fourthly, by collateral 
eonsiderations, such as the tacit assent 
given to the Miracles by the adversaries 
of Christianity, the Eclectic imitations of 
then, and the pretensions to Miraculous 
power in the primitive Church. These 
are distinc! arguments, no one of them 

absolutely presupposes the genuineness of 
the Scripture narrative, though the tbrce 
of the  hole is much increased when it 
is proved. 
m Such as, the system of doctrine, 
marks of design, gradual disclosure of 
unknown truths, &c., connecting to- 
gether the whole Bible as the xvork of 
one mind :--Prophecy :--the character of 
Christ:--the Morality of the Gospel:-- 
the wisdom of its doctrines, displaylng at 
once knowledge of the hunmn heart and 
skill in engagin its affections, &c. 
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